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IRS BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1998 AND THE 
1997 TAX RETURN FILING SEASON 


TUESDAY, MARCH, 18, 1997 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Oversight, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:04 a.m., in 
room B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Nancy L. J ohn- 
son (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYSAND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-7601 

March 10, 1997 
No. OV-3 


J ohnson Announces Hearing on 
IRS Budget for Fiscal Year 1998 and the 
1997 Tax Return Filing Season 

Congresswoman Nancy L. Johnson (R-CT), Chairman, Subcommittee on Over- 
sight of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommit- 
tee wiii hoid a hearing on the Administration's budget request for the Internai Reve- 
nue Service (IRS) for fiscal year (FY) 1998, and the 1997 tax return filing season. 
The hearing will take place on Tuesday, March 18, 1997, in room B-318 Rayburn 
Flouse Office Building, beginning at 11:00 a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will come from invited witnesses only. Witnesses will include officials from 
the IRS, the U.S. General Accounting Office, and representatives from several pro- 
fessional tax practitioner groups. Any individual or organization not scheduled for 
an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consideration by the Com- 
mittee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND 

The Administration's budget requests $7.37 billion to fund the IRS for FY 1998, 
plus an additional $500 million to establish a new account to fund future computer 
modernization. This level of funding will support about 102,000 employees who will 
collect an estimated $1.7 trillion in taxes, according to Administration estimates. 

The 1997 tax return filing season refers to that period of time between J anuary 
1st and April 15th when Americans will file 200 million individual and business tax 
returns. During this period, the I RS is expected to issue over 85 million tax refunds 
and answer 111 million telephone calls from taxpayers asking for assistance. Be- 
yond the traditional activities of the filing season, the FY 1998 budget will also 
fund, among other things: IRS examination activities, criminal tax law investiga- 
tions, efforts to collect delinquent taxes, employee salaries, and maintenance of the 
operational status of the IRS's aging computer systems. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman Johnson stated: "Although the IRS has 
made progress in recent years to streamline its organizational structure and im- 
prove its financial accountability, clearly more remains to be accomplished in terms 
of downsizing, redirecting resources to front-line operations, eliminating unneces- 
sary layers of management, reducing waste, and correcting deficiencies in its multi- 
billion dollar Tax Systems Modernization program. The Subcommittee will examine 
the IRS's progress in these areas. At the same time, we must also make sure that 
the I RS is carrying out its responsibilities in a fair and courteous manner. American 
taxpayers must sacrifice a great deal to support the cost of operating the Federal 
Government. They deserve to receive quality service and fair treatment by the I RS." 
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FOCUS OF THE HEARING 


The Subcommittee will explore how the IRS intends to allocate its FY 1998 budg- 
et resources, and what effect its funding level will have on the IRS's ability to fulfill 
its mission "to collect the proper amount of tax revenue at the least cost, and serve 
the public by continually improving the quality of its products and services . . . 

In particular, the Subcommittee will examine: what effect will the budget request 
have on the quality of IRS taxpayer services, the level of effort in the examination 
program, the level of effort in collecting delinquent taxes, and what the implications 
are of the FY 1998 budget request for the remaining five years of the budgeting win- 
dow. 

With respect to the current filing season, the Subcommittee will explore how effec- 
tively the IRS is responding to taxpayers requests for assistance, how efficiently it 
is processing taxpayers' refunds, and the effectiveness of IRS's actions to deter re- 
fund fraud. 


DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS 


Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed 
record of the hearing should submit at least six (6) copies of their statement and 
a 3.5-inch diskette in WordPerfect or ASCII format, with their address and date of 
hearing noted, by the close of business, Tuesday, April 1, 1997, to A.L. Singleton, 
Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. Flouse of Representatives, 1102 
Longworth Flouse Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written 
statements wish to have their statements distributed to the press and interested 
public at the hearing, they may deliver 200 additional copies for this purpose to the 
Subcommittee on Oversight office, room 1136 Longworth Flouse Office Building, at 
least one hour before the hearing begins. 


FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS 


Each statement presented for printing to the Committee by a witness, any written statement 
or exhibit submitted for the printed record or any written comments in response to a request 
for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any statement or exhibit not 
in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be maintained in the Committee 
files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All statements and any accompanying exhibits for printing must be typed in single space 
on legal-size paper and may not exceed a total of 10 pages including attachments. At the same 
time written statements are submitted to the Committee, witnesses are now requested to submit 
their statements on a 3.5-inch diskette in WordPerfect or ASCII format. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. A witness appearing at a public hearing, or submitting a statement for the record of a pub- 
lic hearing, or submitting written comments in response to a published request for comments 
by the Committee, must include on his statement or submission a list of all clients, persons, 
or organizations on whose behalf the witness appears. 

4. A supplemental sheet must accompany each statement listing the name, full address, a 
telephone number where the witness or the designated representative may be reached and a 
topical outline or summary of the comments and recommendations in the full statement. This 
supplemental sheet will not be included in the printed record. 

The above restrictions and limitations apply only to material being submitted for printing. 
Statements and exhibits or supplementary material submitted solely for distribution to the 
Members, the press and the public during the course of a public hearing may be submitted in 
other forms. 


Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at 'http://WWW.HOUSE.GOV/WAYS_MEANS/'. 


The Committee seeks to make Its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are In need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-225- 
1904 TTD/TTY In advance of the event (four business days notice Is requested). 
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Questions with regard to speciai accommodation needs in generai (inciuding avaii- 
abiiity of Committee materiais in aiternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman J ohnson. I 'd like to call the hearing to order, and wel- 
come the Chairman. I'm going to keep my opening comment very 
brief, Mr. Chairman, in recognition of your schedule. 

But this is an important hearing to hear the administration's 
proposal for the budgets of not only next year, but the 4 or 5 years 
following, and we hope they will give us greater insight during this 
hearing as to how they expect the IRS to become, as Deputy Sec- 
retary Summers said, a different IRS in the future under both their 
budget scenario and under their plans. 

So it's a pleasure to welcome you. Chairman Archer, to this Sub- 
committee hearing. I appreciate your willingness to testify on the 
important matter of the structure of the IRS, and the problems 
that we face at this time. And without further ado, unless my 
Ranking Member has comments 

Mr. Coyne. Well, thank you. Madam Chair, and I welcome the 
Chairman here to testify today. Today's hearing will focus on two 
of the most important issues currently facing the I nternal Revenue 
Service: The 1998 tax return filing season, and the proposed fiscal 
year 1998 budget for the I RS. 

The Oversight Subcommittee holds a hearing each year in the 
early spring to evaluate the I RS' efforts to assist taxpayers in filing 
their tax returns, and to review the administration's proposal for 
funding the various functions of the I RS. 

It is important that the Congress have a full understanding of 
where the IRS stands in administering our voluntary tax system, 
assisting taxpayers in their filing of tax returns, and planning for 
the coming year. 

Fortunately, the IRS will report to us that the agency has made 
great strides in improving taxpayers' ability to reach the IRS by 
telephone. 

Also the GAO will report that by and large the 1997 filing season 
is going very well. We all should thank IRS employees nationwide 
for their hard work and a job well done. 

Of concern to all of us, of course, continues to be the impact the 
IRS' downsizing and reorganization will have on our constituents, 
particularly their ability to comply with the tax laws and to obtain 
assistance from the I RS. 

Clearly, the Congress must continue to evaluate the effect IRS 
restructuring efforts will have on taxpayers and particularly on 
I RS customer service offices and problem resolution cases. 

The fiscal year 1997 appropriations bill requires the IRS to re- 
port to the Congress on these matters after March 1, 1997, before 
proceeding with its planned field reorganization. 

I would hope that the Oversight Subcommittee would review the 
IRS' report upon its release, and allow us to provide comment be- 
fore reductions in force are implemented. 

Finally I want to welcome GAO and the panel of tax profes- 
sionals for providing their insights into the operations of the IRS, 
and thank you. Madam Chair. 
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[The opening statement of Mr. Ramstad follows:] 

statement of Hon. J im Ramstad, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Minnesota 

Madame Chairman, thank you for holding this important hearing on the IRS 
budget for FY 1998 and the 1997 tax return filing season. 

J ust as we have asked every area of government to do more with less and elimi- 
nate waste, the IRS must continue to streamline its operations and improve its fi- 
nancial accountability. At the same time, this agency has a long way to go in deliv- 
ering fair and courteous service to American taxpayers, who foot the bill for our gov- 
ernment. 

I look forward to exploring IRS customer service and management issues in the 
context of our hearing today, especially in light of yesterday's statements by Deputy 
Treasury Secretary Larry Summers that the Treasury Department plans to increase 
its role and overhaul the I RS to focus on management. 

Again, Madame Chairman, thank you for your leadership in convening this hear- 
ing. 


Chairman] ohnson. Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BILL ARCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 

CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS; AND CHAIRMAN, 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 

Chairman Archer. Thank you, Madam Chair. 1 agree with you 
that this hearing Is exceedingly Important. The IRS has such an 
Impact on each of our lives, often only psychologically, but at other 
times In an administrative way that encumbers us to a degree be- 
yond what many of us would like to be encumbered. 

And 1 join you this morning to say a few words about the tax sys- 
tem and the 1 nternal Revenue Service and the role that It plays In 
the lives of American citizens. I 'm sure that most would agree with 
me that our Nation's Federal Income tax laws have grown extraor- 
dinarily complex In recent decades. 

In some ways this Is a natural outgrowth of the Increasing com- 
plexity of the American economy. The financial affairs of American 
families are far more complicated today than In previous genera- 
tions. 

Ownership of both financial and nonfinanclal assets Is more 
widespread and varied. Families have a greater variety of Income 
sources. Business transactions are more complicated. 

I n response. Congress has continually tried to refine the tax laws 
to match the rapid changes In our economy. The Tax Reform Act 
of 1986 added tremendous complexity to the Tax Code, while flying 
under the banner of simplicity, fairness and growth. 

The Internal Revenue Service Is the agency tasked by Congress 
with the responsibility of enforcing the tax laws and collecting the 
taxes that are legally owed. And that Is an Important responsibility 
to our society, because the very functioning of the Federal Govern- 
ment depends on the American people's willingness to voluntarily 
pay the taxes that they owe. 

Now, that voluntary nature, of course. Is enforced by some very 
tough rigid and potentially harsh sanctions. 

Flowever, It Is very difficult for the IRS to discharge Its respon- 
sibility, because the complicated structure of our current Income 
tax system necessarily Interjects the IRS Into our private lives. 
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There is no question that the IRS has grown too powerful and too 
intrusive in recent years. 

However, this has come in direct response to the complexity of 
our current income tax system, and the pressure that Congress an- 
nually places on the IRS to collect taxes. And we should never for- 
get that. 

The individual elements of the administration's five-point plan to 
restructure the IRS announced yesterday by Deputy Treasury Sec- 
retary Lawrence Summers are all sensible: Better customer service, 
less paperwork, greater oversight. Who could be against that? 

We heard that in 1986. We hear it over and over again all the 
time. But it really is a figleaf on the problem. Yet a figleaf is better 
than no clothes at all, and we should consider it in that way. 

But the plan's main shortcoming is it doesn't go far enough. In- 
creased oversight by the Treasury Department of the IRS is only 
a part of the problem. The crux of the problem is the tax system 
itself. The IRS management failures which prompted the adminis- 
tration's five-point plan have to be viewed in the context of a Tax 
Code which has grown so horribly complex that a majority of Amer- 
icans today must utilize the services of paid tax preparers to com- 
plete their tax returns. 

Madam Chair, I am happy to tell you that I continue to do my 
own personal income tax, and it is because of that that my aware- 
ness of the complexity of this Code has been heightened. I have al- 
ways been of the view that if all of the Members of Congress had 
to do their own tax returns, we'd have a very different Tax Code. 

The Internal Revenue Code and regulations now come in at 1 
million words, and 9,000 pages. On average, the Code is "reformed" 
once every 1.3 years. J ust since the Tax Reform Act of 1986, sev- 
eral thousand sections have been added. 

According to 1995 IRS estimates, businesses will spend about 3.4 
billion hours, and individuals will spend about 1.7 billion hours em- 
broiled in tax-related paperwork. That means nearly 3 million peo- 
ple— more than all those serving in the U.S. Arm^ Forces, work 
full time all year just to comply with the tax laws at a cost of some 
$200 billion a year. And I frankly believe that $200 billion is a con- 
servative estimate. 

This translates into a tremendous productivity loss for our Na- 
tion. I talked to the chief executive officer of one of our major cor- 
porations 2 weeks ago, and he said in their most recent audit that 
the paperwork stacked 200 feet high. For 1 year's audit, for one 
corporation. 

The answer isn't just another IRS oversight organization. What 
we need is a tax system that is fundamentally fairer than the cur- 
rent income tax, that contains no loopholes or special treatment for 
favored interests, a tax system that is vastly simpler, a tax system 
that is capable of enforcement in a far less intrusive manner, both 
in terms of reducing the burdens placed on the American citizens 
to comply with the system, and eliminating the need for an intru- 
sive agency to administer it. 

A tax system that enhances, rather than impedes, savings and 
investment, economic growth, and advances U.S. living standards. 
A tax system which can respond more flexibly to rapid changes in 
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information technology. And a tax system that gets at the under- 
ground economy. 

I'm convinced that there is no single, more important action that 
President Clinton can take in his second term to build a strong 
bridge into the 21st century than to join me in seeking a new tax 
system that is fairer, simpler, less intrusive and more conducive to 
economic growth. 

I am committed to working with the administration on a biparti- 
san basis to achieve this goal. 

Let me make one last point, and this is very important: As long 
as we have an income tax, we must have an IRS that has the re- 
sources and the tools to perform the mission that it has been given 
by the Congress. That means that the IRS must receive adequate 
funding. 

I am glad that the administration has stepped up to the plate 
and indicated its commitment to bring discipline and accountability 
to the I RS and its Tax Systems Modernization effort. 

As we all know, recently the I RS admitted that it had spent over 
$4 billion on a computer system that doesn't work. 

In the short run, there is no more important action we can take 
in terms of improving the quality of the IRS' services to the Na- 
tion's taxpayers than a successful completion of the computer mod- 
ernization system. 

And I say successful, and it is going to be a daunting task to try 
to deal with administering this exceedingly arcane Tax Code. 

I also agree in concept with the information technology invest- 
ment account proposed in the IRS' fiscal year 1998 request to fund 
future computer projects. 

However, I agree with my colleague, j im Kolbe, the Chairman of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee, Treasury, Postal Service, and 
General Government, that Congress should not commit to spend 
any more funds on computer modernization until a plan for com- 
pleting this effort has been approved and specific and viable 
projects have been identified. 

Once those pieces are in place, capital budgeting for the IRS' 
long-term investments is a concept we should adopt. Again, how- 
ever, the answer in the long run is not just better IRS oversight; 
we must fundamentally reform our tax laws to eliminate the in- 
credible complexity which necessarily injects the IRS into each of 
our individual lives. 

And I thank you for listening. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

statement of Hon. Bill Archer, a Representative in Congress from the State 
of Texas; and Chairman, Ways and Means Committee 

I wanted to join you this morning to say a few words about our tax system and 
the Internai Revenue Service and the roie it piays in the iives of American citizens. 
I'm sure aii of you agree with me that our nation's federai income tax iaws have 
grown extraordinariiy compiex in recent decades. In some ways, this is a naturai 
outgrowth of the increasing compiexity of the American economy. 

The finandai affairs of American famiiies are far more compiicated today than in 
previous generations. Ownership of both finandai and nonfinandai assets is more 
widespread and varied. Famiiies have a greater variety of income sources. Business 
transactions are much more compiicated. In response, Congress has continually 
tried to refine the tax laws to match the rapid changes in our economy. The Tax 
Reform Act of 1986, in particular, added tremendous complexity to the tax code. 
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The Internal Revenue Service is the agency tasked by Congress with the respon- 
sibiiity of enforcing the tax iaws and coliecting the taxes that are iegaiiy owed. This 
is an important responsibiiity, because the very functioning of the federai govern- 
ment depends on theAmerican peopie's wiiiingness to voiuntariiy pay the taxes they 
owe. However, it is aiso a very difficuit responsibiiity, because the compiicated 
structure of our current income tax system necessariiy interjects the IRS into our 
private iives. 

There's no question that the IRS has grown too powerful and too intrusive in re- 
cent years. However, this has come in direct response to the complexity of our cur- 
rent income tax system and the pressure that Congress annually places on the IRS 
to collect revenues. 

The ultimate answer to this problem is not increased oversight by the Treasury 
Department over the I RS. The individual elements of the Administration's five-point 
plan to restructure the IRS announced yesterday by Deputy Treasury Secretary 
Lawrence Summers are all sensible— better customer service, less paperwork, great- 
er oversight— who could be against that? The plan's main shortcoming is that it 
does not go far enough. 

The problem is the tax system itself. The IRS' management failures which 
prompted the Administration's five-point plan have to be viewed in the context of 
a tax code which has grown so horribly complex that a majority of Americans today 
must utilize the services of a paid tax preparer to complete their tax returns. 

The I nternal Revenue Code and regulations now come in at one million words and 
9000 pages. On average, the code is "reformed" once every 1.3 years. J ust since the 
Tax Reform Act of 1986, several thousand sections have been added. According to 
1995 IRS estimates, businesses will spend about 3.4 billion hours and individuals 
will spend about 1.7 billion hours embroiled in tax-related paperwork. That means 
nearly three million people more than all those serving in the U.S. armed forces 
work full time all year just to comply with the tax laws, at a cost of some $200 bil- 
lion a year. This translates into a tremendous productivity loss for our nation. 

The answer isn't another IRS oversight organization. What we need is: 

• a tax system that is fundamentally fairer than the current income tax, that con- 
tains no loopholes or special treatment for favored interests; 

• a tax system that is vastly simpler; 

• a tax system that is capable of enforcement in a far less intrusive manner, both 
in terms of the reducing the burdens placed on American citizens to comply with 
the system, and eliminating the need for an intrusive agency to administer it; 

• a tax system that enhances, rather than impedes, savings and investment, eco- 
nomic growth and advances U.S. living standards; 

• a tax system which can respond more flexibly to rapid changes in information 
technology. 

I am convinced that there is no single more important action that President Clin- 
ton can take in his second term to build a strong bridge into the 21st Century that 
to join with me in seeking a new tax system that is fairer, simpler, less instrusive 
and more conducive to economic growth. I am committed to working with the Ad- 
ministration on a bipartisan basis to achieve this vital goal. 

Let me make one last point and this is very important as long as we have an in- 
come tax, we must have an I RS that has the resources and the tools to perform the 
mission it has been given by Congress. That means that the IRS must receive ade- 
quate funding. 

I'm glad that the Administration has stepped up to the plate and indicated its 
commitment to bring discipline and accountability to the IRS and its Tax Systems 
Modernization effort. In the short run, there's no more important action we can take 
in terms of improving the quality of the IRS's services to the nation's taxpayers than 
a successful completion of computer modernization. 

I also agree in concept with the Information Technology Investment Account pro- 
posed in the IRS's FY 1998 to fund future computer projects. However, I agree with 
my colleague, J im Kolbe, the chairman of the Treasury, Postal Appropriations Sub- 
committee, that Congress should not commit to spend any more funds on computer 
modernization until the plan for completing this effort has been approved and spe- 
cific and viable projects have been identified. Once those pieces are in place, capital 
budgeting for I RS's long-term investments is a concept we should adopt. 

Again, however, the answer in the long run is not better IRS oversight. We must 
fundamentally reform our tax laws to eliminate the incredible complexity which nec- 
essarily injects the I RS into our private lives. 
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Chairman Johnson. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your testi- 
mony. I agree with it wholeheartedly. As you are aware, we have 
been holding hearings to follow up on the provisions of the Tax- 
payer Bill of Rights 2. And one of those provisions was to have the 
taxpayer advocates bring to this Subcommittee the problems th^ 
see on the frontline there with the ordinary person with an ordi- 
nary problem trying to get timely and accurate assistance from the 
IRS. 

And while generically the hearing was a failure, because the 
leadership provided a list that we have seen since 1993, function- 
ally it was a success, because for the first time we had advocates 
from around the country sitting at this table. And one of the things 
in spontaneous conversation that was brought up was the impos- 
sibility of implementing some of the complex proposals that we 
have passed here in the Congress recently, and changed repeatedly, 
like the EITC. 

And to hear a taxpayer advocate sit there and say. Look, just 
take the money, and put it out through a program that's used to 
dealing with means testing, but don't try to ask us to implement 
this tax law that we can't do without a high level of fraud. 

It was very revealing, and it puts face and voice behind what 
you're saying. And I hope that the T reasury will be far more forth- 
coming, and I appreciate your offer to work with them. But I hope 
they will be far more forthcoming with us and with the public in 
terms of their vision. 

Because Deputy Secretary Summers did note in recent testimony 
before the Treasury, Postal Service, and General Government, Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee that it should be clear that a smaller 
IRS will not be able to do the work that needs to be done unless 
it is also a different IRS, and it could only be a different IRS if it 
is also a different Code. 

And while I appreciate Secretary Summers' comments yesterday 
on reorganization, I 'd have to say Where's the beef? I was truly dis- 
appointed that at this juncture, when we have a Restructuring 
Commission, when through the Taxpayer Bill of Rights we have 
asked for a lot of information that will help us really deal with re- 
structuring issues, and when the administration did acknowledge 
the complete collapse and failure of the modernization systems, the 
Tax Systems Modernization Project, that they didn't come forward 
with a plan that had, frankly, more to it. 

What they did do was to acknowledge the many changes that the 
current Commissioner, Commissioner Richardson, has put in place 
as a response to her very deep concern with the ability of the I RS 
to serve the people and to carry out its function. And she has done 
some very good things, and they are all important, and they are 
all steps, and they need to be recognized. 

But they don't constitute a vision of a slimmer, trimmer, more 
efficient, more effective, more responsible to the ordinary person 
taxpayer IRS. And that's really where we are and where we have 
to start moving aggressively and deliberately. 

And I thank you for your testimony because without that kind 
of insight we cannot do the job the Congress is called upon to do 
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with the IRS and preserve not only our voluntary system of reve- 
nue collection that funds our great and free society, but to do it in 
a way that is increasingly fairer and simpler and more intelligible 
so that all of us on the Ways and Means Committee can do our own 
taxes, never mind the ordinary American citizen out there. 

I thank you for your comments. 

Chairman Archer. It's a pleasure to be with you. Let me just 
cite one very, very small part of the Tax Code as evidence, 
anecdotally, of the tremendous complexities. Whether or not you 
are the head of a household is a pretty basic thing to many, many 
people in this country, because if you're the head of a household 
then you get a different tax treatment. 

To determine whether you are the head of a household, an IRS 
agent must ask you 42 questions and get the answers to 42 ques- 
tions before that agent can definitively tell you that you are the 
head of a household. 

That's just one minor part of the Code to evidence the complex- 
ities. And so we're going to run aground if simply all we try to do 
is get a more efficient I RS until we get rid of this Tax Code. 

And, of course, as you know, I want to abolish the income tax 
completely and totally, not simply try to make it better, because I 
think inherently income taxes are flawed. 

Everybody's got a different definition of income. You talk from 
one economist to another and th^ don't agree on what income is. 
And you are forever trying to define income, and as you try to de- 
fine it you inevitably get to the complexities that we have in the 
current Code today. 

Chairman j OHNSON. Well, Mr. Chairman, it's a privilege for this 
Subcommittee to have you testify before us. We are the Oversight 
Subcommittee. I don't know how far we have to go back in history 
to find another Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee who 
does his own taxes. And your knowlaige of the Code at this par- 
ticular juncture in history is going to be of enormous importance, 
not only to the Ways and Means Committee, but to the American 
people. And I thank you for being with us here today. 

Chairman Archer. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairman j ohnson. Mr. Coyne. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you. Madam Chair. I, too, want to welcome 
the Chairman here today and welcome your spirit of bipartisanship 
in saying that you're committed to working with the administration 
on a bipartisan basis to achieve a fairer, simpler and less intrusive 
Tax Code, and also that you recognize the necessity to have a fully 
funded or an adequately funded I RS to do the job that needs to be 
done with the present Code as we know it. 

And, of course, we all have concerns about the modernization 
problem. And I know that you're willing to work to achieve com- 
puter modernization and to get it done in the right way. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Archer. Thank you, Mr. Coyne. 

Chairman j ohnson. Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman. Thank you. Madam Chair. And, Mr. Chairman, 
thank you for being here and for all you are doing to promote sim- 
plification and new thinking in our tax system. You've been a tire- 
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less advcxate for it, and I want to personally thank you for the sup- 
port you've given this Commission to Restructure the I RS. 

I know it's not advocating the kind of consumption tax that you 
think is so necessary to pull the IRS out by its roots and truly 
transform our system into the next century. But nonetheless, 
you've been supportive of the effort and understand that short of 
fundamental tax reform that you advocate, and that I happen to 
support as well, we do need to make changes in the I RS. 

And I want to thank you again for this morning extending your 
hand to work with us to come up with changes that really make 
sense, even in this imperfect world, to make the IRS work better. 

I agree with many of your statements with regard to Treasury's 
proposal yesterday. Among other things, it was said in the proposal 
that fundamental tax reform would not necessarily simplify the 
Code, and would not necessarily make the IRS' job easier. I think 
that is difficult to defend. 

I think it is absolutely true that we need fundamental tax reform 
in order to move the system in a more aggressive way to make it 
easier on the taxpayer. 

But short of that, I do think there are things we can do, and real- 
ly look forward to working with you on that. You and I have dis- 
cussed several times the issue of simplification, even within our ex- 
isting Code. 

No one knows the Tax Code better than you in Congress in my 
view. I wonder if you would have any thoughts on whether short 
of, again, structural tax reform this year we might be able to move 
something forward to simplify our tax system. 

Because, as you say, we are not going to be able to make the 
kind of progress we would all like to see at the Internal Revenue 
Service, I think, until we give the people lined up behind you better 
tools. 

Do you have any thoughts on that? 

Chairman Archer. Well, I think we should pursue trying to sim- 
plify the Code that we currently have, as we await that halcyon 
day of structural tax reform where we can throw out the income 
tax completely. 

We have that responsibility to try to improve it, constructively. 
And with the work that you've been doing, and the analysis that 
you and others have been doing, our Subcommittee should consider 
that. We have the question of revenue loss, of course, and what be- 
comes very, very difficult is that when you begin to simplify, gen- 
erally you are looking at revenue losses. 

But to the degree that we don't have any significant revenue 
loss, I would hope that we could pursue some type of effective sim- 
plification this year. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. We'd love to work with you on that through the 
Commission, through the Full Committee and this Subcommittee. 
Let me just make one final comment, and that is that after the last 
9 months of analyzing the various challenges the IRS faces and 
problems at the IRS, I think it is fair to say that all 17 Commis- 
sioners, many of whom came at it, frankly, from a different per- 
spective, now believe that if we do not address simplification, we 
will not have done our job. 
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Certainly there are other problems at the I RS that need address- 
ing, some of which were discussed yesterday by the Deputy Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. We believe that some of those solutions 
make sense. Some of them don't go far enough. 

But I think it's fair to say that all 17 members, and this includes 
a former Commissioner, as you know, a representative of taxpayer 
advocate groups, the head of the union for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and a lot of experts from around the country, now truly are 
committed to the notion of simplification— really following along 
the lines of what you've been talking about for years. 

And again, short of major structural tax reform, I would hope 
that we could move in that direction. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Archer. Thank you, Mr. Portman. Thank you for the 
good work that you've been doing in trying to lead us down the 
path toward a simpler income tax. 

Chairman] ohnson. Mr. Ramstad. 

Mr. Ramstad. Thank you. Madam Chair. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
want to applaud your strong, outspoken and effective leadership in 
this area. It's accurate to say that no one in this Congress or this 
town has done more to highlight the need for major tax reform 
than you, and we all appreciate that. 

And I also appreciate the comments of Mr. Coyne. We do need 
to work together in a bipartisan, pragmatic way to get this done. 

I saw this headline this morning, after running my 3 miles, and 
it set me back. 

This is not about heading off the GOP. The headline reads, Clin- 
ton IRS Plan Seeks to Head Off GOP. This is not about politics as 
usual. It's not about us trying to preempt them or trying to outdo 
them politically. This is something that there is strong unanimity, 
certainly, among the American people that we do need major, 
structural tax reform, that the present system is neither simple nor 
fair— two requisite elements, as we all know, for any legitimate tax 
system. 

So I truly hope that those at the other end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue understand, as well as those on this Subcommittee and in this 
Congress, that we do truly need to work together, because that's 
what the American people want, and that's what they deserve. 

And I was encouraged. My question was the same as Mr. 
Portman's. I think most recognize that we probably will fall short 
of major structural reform this year— of a complete, sweeping, com- 
prehensive overhaul of the system— but that we should enact sim- 
plification. 

I was very encouraged by your response, as well as your testi- 
mony. So thank you, again, Mr. Chairman. Madam Chair, this is 
an important area. I don't think anything is more important to the 
American taxpayers than what we're talking about today. Thank 
you. 

Chairman j ohnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Ramstad, and I 
agree with you absolutely. It's not about one party beating another. 
It's about service to the American people, and whether or not a 
great and free Nation like America can keep in place a voluntary 
tax system. And we are really there now. We have to deal with 
this, and your comments are right on, as is the Chairman's testi- 
mony. 
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Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Watkins. Madam Chair, with aii respect, i just waiked in. 
May i yieid to my coiieague from Missouri, and then i'ii take the 
iast shot? 

Chairman J ohnson. Aii right, i 'ii recognize Mr. H uishof. 

Mr. Hulshof. Thank you. Madam Chair. Mr. Chairman, it's good 
to be here, i just iearned that you and i have something eise in 
common, i, too, do my own taxes, i took every tax iaw course that 
the University of Mississippi had to offer. 

i noticed that during your testimony that some of the representa- 
tives from the i RS that are here in the room began to shake their 
heads in disagreement with some of the things you had to say. And 
my oniy comment wouid be when i'm chewing my pencii trying to 
muddie through the tax forms as i do my taxes, i 'm very vioientiy 
shaking my head in disagreement, and certainiy appiaud aii your 
efforts, as we move toward a simpier tax system. 

i aiso appiaud. Madam Chair, that this is a diaiog that i think 
the peopie of this country need to participate in. Any time we have 
some major reforms— and i iook at certain reforms that have been 
attempted in the past, regarding heaith care. Medicare, when we 
don't bring in the American peopie it's difficuit to make our case. 

So i certainiy appreciate, Mr. Chairman, your testimony as we 
begin to bring the American peopie into this diaiog as to what sort 
of tax system they wouid prefer. And again, i appreciate your testi- 
mony here today. 

Chairman j ohnson. Thank you. M r. Watkins. 

Mr. Watkins. Thank you. Madam Chair. Mr. Chairman, i think 
iike aii Americans i wouid iike to have more simpie tax— i don't 
do mine, i have to get a CPA to do it. 

But my concern is something i think we share, and that's what- 
ever changes we make, we try to make this an economic growth 
package, a package with changing tax structure that wouid aiiow 
us to see more economic growth. 

And i k^ pushing this, and i wanted to just make a iittie more 
record on it again, that it seems iike the administration has settied 
for a iow economic growth poiicy. And i think it shouidn't be dis- 
missed by the Congress or the American peopie that with this type 
of poiicy, it's not meeting our present-day n^s, and puts tremen- 
dous burden on trying to find the revenue to try to carry out the 
functions of government today. 

But aiso it's seiiing the future of our chiidren and our grand- 
chi idren down the drain here in America, i think we have got to 
try to change the tax structure that wiii enhance our economic 
growth in the United States. Because we're in a giobai, competitive 
worid. We're not going to go back to an isoiated country and we're 
going to iose our ieadership in the economic worid in the next dec- 
ade or so if we don't make some changes today or in the days and 
months ahead. 

So with whatever structure changes we make, if it's tax sim- 
piification, if it's a fiat tax, a modified consumption tax, whatever, 
i think we've got to— i keep emphasizing, every group that comes 
into my office, i taik about it, every group back home i taik about 
it, that if we continue to settie for a iow economic growth poiicy. 
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we are selling the future down the drain for our children and our 
grandchildren. 

And I think it behooves, and I want to be there trying to do ev- 
erything I can during my tenure here in Congress to try to change 
our tax structure to the extent that will allow us and enhance that 
opportunity. 

And so as we go about trying to simplify, I hope we will always 
continue to try to put the economic growth out front, because we're 
going to need it. So I thank you. 

Chairman Archer. Mr. Watkins, thank you for your comments, 
and although the focus, I know, of this hearing is primarily sim- 
plification and perhaps fairness, the gentleman from Oklahoma is 
absolutely correct. 

We need a Tax Code that will give us an advantage, competi- 
tively, in the world marketplace, not a disadvantage. 

And the current I ncome Tax Code disadvantages us in our ability 
to compete with our foreign competitors, and as a result of that, 
impact negatively on our ability to grow and create jobs for export, 
which are the best kind of jobs. 

And the gentleman is absolutely correct. That should be a major 
factor in our consideration, when we do start talking about restruc- 
turing our entire tax system. 

Chairman j ohnson. Mr. Chairman, we thank you for your testi- 
mony and we look forward as a Subcommittee to working with the 
Full Committee on these issues. We are, as you know, represented 
on the Restructuring Commission, the Commission that will pro- 
pose how we restructure the IRS to better accomplish its goals, by 
both M r. Coyne and M r. Portman. 

And we will be coming to you with proposals. We will be holding 
hearings on those. But it is appropriate that at this budget hearing 
we find ourselves talking about restructuring as well as Tax Code 
reform. 

In the current budget, the administration proposes putting more 
money into telephones and telephone access for customers. Well, 
that's, of course, important. It's one of the big problems that they 
have. 

But they take the money from document matching and examina- 
tion activities, which is the way we collect money that isn't volun- 
tarily paid. And they anticipate that because of this diversion of re- 
sources we will collect $35 billion instead of $38 billion next year. 
So we're going to lose $3 billion in revenue because of the place 
from which we're going to take resources to be more responsive to 
the ordinary citizen who has an ordinary problem with the I RS. 

Surely we can do better than robbing Peter to pay Paul. Surely 
it is time now to look at the budget, look at the Code, look at the 
agency structure and act. And I think your comments today have 
given us a very clear indication of what the principles are that 
ought to underlie our Tax Code and therefore direct our action, 
both as we look at Tax Code reform, and as we look at the agency 
structure that we need to have in place to implement that Tax 
Code. 

So I thank you for your testimony here today. This is a moment 
in history of great importance. 
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Chairman Archer. Well, I welcome, and I will look forward to 
the recommendations of your Oversight Subcommittee, and again 
I applaud all of you in a bipartisan basis for what you're doing. 
Thank you. 

Chairman J ohnson. Thank you, M r. Chairman. 

I would like to call Mr. Dolan, the Deputy Commissioner of the 
IRS. 

Mike, I'd like you to introduce everybody before you begin, and 
I hope in your testimony you will address the very significant chal- 
lenge of the current budget, which is over the next 5 years to carry 
out the mission of the IRS with what will be effectively $1 billion 
less in resources by the year 2002, and with 541 fewer employees 
than in 1997. 

We face an enormous challenge, and I hope your testimony on 
your budget will be not only about numbers but about structure 
and reform. Because if we don't talk about these things now, I 
think we set both the I RS and our form of government up for trou- 
bled waters and possible failure in the decade ahead. 

I would like you to introduce your people, and I welcome your 
testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL P. DOLAN, DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER, INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
TONY MUSICK, CHIEF FINANCIAL OFFICER; DAVE MADER, 
CHIEF, MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION; ARTHUR 
GROSS, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER AND CHIEF INFORMA- 
TION OFFICER; AND JIM DONELSON, CHIEF, TAXPAYER 
SERVICE, AND ACTING CHIEF, COMPLIANCE 

Mr. Dolan. Thank you. Madam Chair, it's a pieasure to be here 
with my coiieagues today, and i'ii start from my ieft. Tony Musick 
is our Chief Finandai Officer. To my immediate ieft, Dave Mader, 
is our Chief of Management and Administration. To my immediate 
right is Art Gross, our Associate Commissioner and CiO. And to 
his right is J im Doneison, who is the Chief of Taxpayer Service, 
and Acting Chief of Compiiance. 

And we very much appreciate the opportunity to accept your in- 
vitation and to focus chiefiy on the budget and on the fiiing season. 
We've got. Madam Chair, a ionger statement that hopefuiiy goes 
into a Tittie more detaii on some of the subjects that you asked 
about. 

Chairman J ohnson. Certainiy. That wiii be inciuded in the 
record, Mr. Doian. 

Mr. Dolan, i 'd i ike to do an opening statement, and to the extent 
i don't meet your standard of what you'd iike me to comment on, 
i 'm certainiy prepared to answer any questions. 

i was going to start off by saying that it might be an understate- 
ment on my part to say that these are chaiienging days to be in 
tax administration. But i think that between Chairman Archer and 
the baiance of the panei you sort of made that case. 

i think that you. Madam Chair, and Chairman Archer pointed 
out some things that we confront every day, and not oniy with re- 
spect to the compiexity of the Code. First, there is an expectation 
among our customers that they are entitied to and do receive first- 
ciass treatment. 
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Second, we are part of a mosaic that finds a total shrinking 
budget available to do what are "discretionary" things within the 
current budget structure. And finally, you. Madam Chair, talked 
about the structure. 

We are in the midst of taking an organizational structure born 
when geographical s^mentation and functional segmentation 
made more sense than it does today: When the underlying taxpayer 
population is more mobile; when what is going on in the economy 
has evolved much, as Chairman Archer said, from the days of sort 
of stand-alone financial life and big corporations to today where fi- 
nancial life is a lot different. 

It's a lot more dynamic. It is a lot more interdependent, and it 
is not subject to neat little functional or geographical boxes. And 
that underlies some of the changes that we have set out to make 
in the last couple of years. 

And last, one of the realities with which we operate today is that 
our technology infrastructure strains under the business problems 
that we try to solve day in and day out. 

Some of those business problems are a function of the Tax Code. 
Some are a function of the size of our customer base. Some are a 
function of the expectations of our customers. 

Some of them are functions of laws that require us— in the CFO 
Act or other places— to make our systems comply with standards 
that are enacted after the systems were in place. 

So without question our technology systems today are strained, 
not only under the business problems they solve, but also under 
the century date problem, such that like any other major enterprise 
in America, we have a major, major challenge in making our sys- 
tems compliant with the century date problem. 

Significant work lies ahead of us on all those subjects, and I 
think the seriousness of that couldn't be any more amply docu- 
mented than the work that the Restructuring Commission has 
done, or the work represented in yesterday's announcement by 
Deputy Secretary Summers. Both of those I think adequately and 
vigorously put a spotlight on the work that remains. 

One of the things I 'd like to not have lost in that process, though, 
is the fact that a fair amount of progress has been made, and I re- 
spect, Madam Chair, the comments you made at the outset about 
the Commissioner's devotion of her energies; it's not all about fu- 
ture victories. 

A lot of points have been put on the board in recent years that 
don't represent the whole solution, but represent the kind of 
progress that I think all of us are committed to to make the system 
work as effectively as possible. 

Some of those really back up against a basic vision that we've 
had for some time, and the vision has two or three pieces to it that 
aren't rocket science. The first piece of the vision is that we think 
it's now fundamentally easier for people to receive information from 
us, to file, to make payments to us, and to get payments back from 
us. 

I mean, those are the kinds of key front-end transactions that 
the vast majority of Americans have with us, and thankfully they 
don't need to have another transaction after that. But that whole 
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prcxess of focusing on how you make that easier in large part 
means how you can support it with more electronic commerce. 

But that whole function of the interface with the customer is a 
key part of our vision. The next one would be our customer service 
capacity. We have got to have a capacity to perform the way people 
have come to understand and expect from the best of the retail in- 
dustry. 

And to do that means a couple of things. One thing it means is 
that we have to allow folks broad access to us, so that if they have 
a question, or they're trying to meet an obligation, they have an op- 
portunity to get to us. 

The other thing that we have to do, and I think we have made 
some progress in doing it, is when somebody has a problem, we've 
got to be able to resolve it— resolve it quickly and resolve it finally. 

Another part of our vision anticipates change in the compliance 
arena. And you quite accurately refer to one aspect of our compli- 
ance program that will look different in 1998 than it has in the 
past. Overall, Madam Chair, we've got a vision of compliance that 
says yes, many of the tried and true elements of audits and ac- 
counts receivable have got to be a component of any compliance 
strategy. 

But there's no way that you solve this compliance issue, or re- 
solve this compliance gap, in only retail, after-the-fact transactions. 
We've got to find more and more effective up front ways of seg- 
menting noncompliance, and dealing with the segments as more 
preventative as opposed to strictly the after-the-fact, retail kinds of 
things. 

And I think we've done a number of things that have started us 
on that path. 

And last, the key piece of the vision that we seek to deliver to 
the American public does indeed require us to modernize and mod- 
ernize effectivdy our information technology. I think it is clear that 
we have to have a new corporate data capacity. We don't have to 
have one that's mandated and splintered and changed at the mar- 
gin. But we have to have a capacity to collect what is probably the 
most important asset the current tax system has— which is the 
data that underlies our individual compliance patterns and our in- 
dividual compliance needs. 

And we've then got to have a way— within that corporate struc- 
ture— to manage that data much more dynamically and robustly 
than we do today. And last, the data has to find its way easily into 
the hands of the customer service person, or the compliance person 
who is trying to do their job. 

Those are the components, the vision. I think if we can create 
that kind of a technology infrastructure, it will, indeed, allow us to 
leverage the first three or four pieces of that system. 

I think the filing season this year is evidence that some of this 
is already taking hold, as you pointed out in your opening remarks. 
And I think the GAO will come in behind us and say that by most 
conventional standards, this filing season is going well. 

One thing that helps us, and always helps us, is if there is no 
major tax law change. And none of us counted what went on in the 
last Congress as major tax law change, although I know you know. 
Madam Chair, that there were still several hundred changes that 
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we ended up trying to embrace this year, either as a part of the 
immediate filing season, or the ones to follow. 

But it helps us to be able to enter the filing season without a 
major set of tax changes. 

In the notion of trying to improve that access, that front-end ac- 
cess, one thing that we're very proud of this year is that we have 
made some strides in the telephone access. We've made some trade- 
offs, and I'd like to come back to maybe respond to both questions 
and more directly to your concern about whether they are the right 
tradeoffs, and whether they are robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

But we've made some choices that basically said to us, based on 
our experience over the last 2 or 3 years, when we were answering 
the questions— and answering them well— about half of our cus- 
tomers were unable to get to us. 

None of us are satisfied with operating in that environment. You 
can answer every question right, but if half of your customers can't 
get to you, it's a loser. And so that's a large part of what we have 
tried to do. We tried to gut our way through this year by taking 
that level of access to a point that we still haven't achieved, but 
we're answering in excess of 70 percent of the people who are try- 
ing to get to us now. 

Our notion also is that we're going to learn some things this 
year. Some part of the volume that's been out there in the past 
years is going to be moderated if we can indeed answer people 
when they want to get to us in the first instance, and that doesn't 
create a repeat customer call. 

The other thing we have done fairly effectively this year is to do 
more than just throw resources at telephone calls. Not for a mo- 
ment have we wanted to play a pat hand or just meet the demand 
that's out there. We know we've got to try to affect the demand. 

And one of the things that we've been very successful at this year 
has been going through our whole notice family and looking at our 
notices. Last year we sent about 100 million notices out. Many of 
those notices prompt people to ask us, 'What is it you're really try- 
ing to say to me? What should I do as a result of this transaction?" 

Some of the notices are written in governmentese rather than in 
English. So, we have been about a very deliberate process that at 
this point in time has let us take out of the system 12 notices and 
something in the neighborhood of 18 million actual mai louts to cus- 
tomers. 

We've got a second wave that we talk about in more detail in my 
statement that will eliminate the next series of notices and maybe 
another 3 million issuances. 

I n addition to making a variety of access points available to tax- 
payers, we've done some significant work, as you know. Madam 
Chair, in terms of creating the flexibility for people to come in and 
talk to a live assister or to use a voice response unit, or to use our 
TeleTax system, which covers 148 questions. 

And last year our telephone traffic was evenly split with 45 mil- 
lion calls to the nondirectly assisted system, and about 45 million 
to the directly assisted system. This year we hope to answer an- 
other 15 million of the directly assisted and to get another 2 to 3 
million calls into the automated systems. 
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Additionally, this year, we've segmented out two other kinds of 
calls. We've segmented out the person who comes to us with a no- 
tice. Somebody who has a notice from us is trying to pay, trying 
to figure out what th^ have to do to satisfy their obligation. We've 
created an access point for that person that hopefully guarantees 
a much higher probability that that person is able to get through. 

And the second type of call segmented was selected to take what 
is a pretty significant inventory of people who only want to know 
about their refund and segment those calls so that we aren't con- 
suming the energy of an IRS employee who might be able to an- 
swer a more complex call with the kind of question that could be 
more easily and more quickly answered on just the status of a re- 
fund. 

We've done something else that signals where we are trying to 
go. I n the old days if you wanted a tax return, whether you wanted 
to file your tax return or you asked your accountant to do it, you 
typically either got the package from us in the mail, or you went 
to the bank, the post office, or the library. 

Increasingly we've tried to create other ways for people to do 
that. Now, we give the practitioners— and we make widely avail- 
able— a CD-ROM capability so that they don't have to have a 
storeroom full of forms, but can take the CD-ROM and have avail- 
able to them the forms and schedules that they can print as need- 
ed. 

We've had a very good experience in the fax forms arena. A tax- 
payer who has access to a fax and finds himself on April 14, or 
Sunday on the kitchen table, can dial through, 24 hours a day, 
identify from a menu the form or the schedule they need, and have 
us fax it to them. 

And then last, I know we've bragged a lot about our Web site. 
And that has been a terrific success by most standards, private or 
public. Last year at this point we had 29 million hits. This year, 
so far, there are 82.9 million hits, and we know some of the hits 
are people downloading forms and publications. Over 1 million 
have been people who have got their forms or publications that 
way. A bunch of the rest of it is coming into our 148 most asked 
questions, and, again, hopefully bringing the demand down for the 
telephones. 

As for easier filing methods, one of the things that we have said 
is we'd like to have electronic commerce or an electronic filing 
strategy that takes everybody's returns in electronically. We'd love 
to have that. 

We know in some part the way to get there has to do with the 
way we effectively design and market electronic filing. And in part 
it has to do with what taxpayers or customers really want to do 
with their tax returns or their data. 

But one of the things we've tried to do each year is make incre- 
mental progress with electronic filing. And the product that we 
first introduced nationwide last year, the TeleFile product, once 
again looks like it's going to meet with even better success. 

At this point this year we've got 3.6 million TeleFile returns as 
contrasted with only 2.3 million last year, which is a 54-percent in- 
crease at this point in the year. We expect that product again to 
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find its way into the marketplace of 26 million people who are eligi- 
ble for it. 

Regular electronic filing is also up by 18 percent this year. Fed/ 
State, which allows a person to have one transaction and to feed 
both the Federal and the State interest, is up by 34 percent this 
year. 

And we're about to do something new, which I think is kind of 
a neat way to take the TeleFile product, which has worked well in 
the individual market, to the business market. With the quarter 
that will end in March, we will invite nearly 1 million taxpayers 
in the 14 Southeastern States to do their 941, their quarterly tax 
deposit, with a touch tone telephone, and make that transaction a 
TeleF i le type transaction. 

So, again, we are not where we would love to be overall in the 
final state, but these are steps toward the final vision that says it's 
got to be made easier for people to get in touch with us and to have 
a transaction with us. 

We are due to go back to the management, the Treasury Mod- 
ernization Board in May to talk about how to take the electronic 
tax administration strategy to the next level. We think that answer 
can only involve a very healthy partnership with the private sector. 

We clearly know that there are issues in the commercial sector— 
whether it's the tax preparation, the financial services, the banks— 
the entire suite of folks involved in that sector are going to propose 
answers as to how they can assist the development of an electronic 
tax administration strategy. We very much look forward to that. 

I am going to very quickly talk about the budget. I know you 
have— perhaps— some of your most significant questions there, and 
so I will try to anticipate a couple, but then be ready for others. 

Last year, as I think you know. Madam Chair, we went through 
a pretty difficult transition from fiscal year 1995 to 1996. We found 
ourselves with the tick of the fiscal year clock having about 6,200 
more people on the payroll than we had money to pay. 

So we essentially spent all of 1996 wrestling with that problem. 
And it wasn't as if we had unlimited options, because there were 
some givens. You've got to run a filing season. You've got to antici- 
pate tine telephone demand. You've got to get refunds out on time. 

So when you take those givens, that there are 6,300 people more 
or less that you can't pay for, but you know you've got some givens 
that must be paid for, we did about the only thing that was avail- 
able to us: We took the dollars that weren't associated with perma- 
nent salaries, the dollars that are in our seasonal and WAE's and 
tried to line them up first to ensure that the returns got processed 
timely, then that the refunds were made timely, and then that we 
were able to answer as many calls as we possibly could. 

That was not a pretty process. That was a process that had us 
taking staff years based more on the nature of the staff year, the 
fact that it was a temporary dollar that didn't have a body onboard, 
and using the available resource to plug what we thought were the 
most critical parts of our mission delivery. 

Beyond that, we did some other things that didn't make a lot of 
sense. We cut training to an alltime low. We cut travel in a way 
that was not optimum. We made some choices about enforcement 
expenses: When we would file liens and when we'd bring expert 
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witnesses in on some transactions, as a result, not necessarily of 
any grand, strategic plan, but as a result of trying to use 1996 to 
transition from an environment that we thought was going to be 
a 5-year revenue initiative to one that turned out to be only a 1- 
year revenue initiative. 

We hired, ramped up and were prepared for 5 years, and had to 
end after the first year. 

The present year, 1997, will have us doing more of that transi- 
tion. But we were able in 1996 to do a fair amount of transitioning, 
such that the 1997 problem isn't of the same dimension. The year 

1997, as you well know, was a step down still further from 1996, 
so in absolute terms, we have fewer dollars in 1997 than in 1996. 

But what I think you will want to talk about, perhaps. Madam 
Chair, is some of the choices we have made in 1997, and envision 
in 1998. In our 1998 budget, the administration has proposed es- 
sentially to fund us at the current level. And what that will allow 
us to do is take the human assets and compliance and customer 
service and essentially roll them over into the next year. 

Our challenge is obviously to leverage them more highly so that 
the rollover doesn't get us only what last year's numbers do, but 
gets us a different, a more impactful involvement in both compli- 
ance and customer service. 

I look forward to maybe going into more detail on that. I know 
I 've gone through this reasonably quickly. But we have made a se- 
ries of choices that we feel we can stand behind, and we would 
clearly like the input and the influence of this Subcommittee on 
whether or not those are choices that you think meet the expecta- 
tions the Subcommittee has. 

The other thing that I would comment on before asking Art to 
spend 1 minute on what he envisions for our 1998 information 
technology is the couple of things in compliance we really hope will 
continue to bear fruit. 

You know, I think, that this year we have been able to install 
in nine districts, as of the end of February, a system called the I n- 
tegrated Collection System. That system makes our revenue offi- 
cers on average at least 30 percent more effective, because of the 
kind of information it puts in their hands and the ability to man- 
age their inventories. They are not paperbound, deskbound, or 
officebound any more. 

That's a system that will be a key information rollout for us in 

1998. We are very much interested in having that get as wide a 
penetration as possible. That allows us to compensate for what has 
been the erosion in the actual revenue officer base. 

I n the revenue agent or examination side, we continue to look at 
strategies like our market segment strategy, where we hope 
through the publication of some 31 audit guides, and market 
guides, that we can shape an industrywide reaction to something 
and depend less on an audit-by-audit transaction. 

We're going to continue our tip agreements, which, again, allow 
us to take a whole segment of taxpayers rather than spend time 
auditing onesies and twosies. I nstead, we move an entire set of en- 
tities into a compliance mode. 

You, I know. Madam Chair, were very involved last year in our 
classification settlement program, where we took the nettlesome 
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issue of the employee/independent contractor status that has been 
sort of a bugaboo for all of us for a long time. We took and put that 
concept into what maybe is not the perfect solution, but it's a solu- 
tion that allows people to come in and get themselves set up pro- 
spectively. And it takes us out of the onesies and twosies audit 
process. 

So that has helped as has the reliance on a concept that we have 
built in each of our district offices. We now have a district office 
research capacity, which we never had in the past. It was always 
a capacity that was funded centrally and managed centrally. 

Now each of our 33 districts have the capacity to know more 
about the unique features of their taxpayer base. The southern 
California taxpayer is not like the Connecticut taxpayer. The Illi- 
nois taxpayer is not like the Mississippi taxpayer, and it doesn't 
make sense for us to devote resources or employ strategies as if all 
taxpayers are the same. 

And that's another of the aspects that we hope will help us get 
more leverage out of that compliance resource. 

Maybe what I ought to do is, since I've probably used enough of 
your time, let me ask Arthur to spend, with your indulgence, just 
a couple of minutes highlighting the things that we think will be 
key aspects on the technology side of our 1998 budget. 

Chairman Johnson. We'd be happy to hear from Mr. Gross. 
We're pleased to have him at the table. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. Madam Chair, and distinguished Mem- 
bers. 

My tenure began on April 15, 1996. And in the 11 months since 
that time in which I inherited an organization that had lost 20 per- 
cent of its staffing over the previous 3 years, had a quality assur- 
ance function that had sunk to 30 percent of the minimum national 
standards for those kinds of functions, had a year 2000 project of- 
fice that had three staff members and a $20 million total project 
budget, a demoralized work force, but nevertheless delivered a fil- 
ing season this year. 

From that base, over the last 11 months, we have focused on the 
following priorities, on a previous and go forward basis. Year 2000 
is our single greatest priority. We have established a massive 
project office. We pulled together the best and the brightest of IRS 
to manage the program. We've partnered with contractors. 

We've acquired resources from Congress in both 1997, and, plan 
to in 1998. I would say that we have command and control, reason- 
able command and control, over the core business systems with re- 
spect to century date conversion. 

And what I mean by that is the systems that year in and year 
out process more than 200 million tax returns, issue more than 80 
million refunds, process more than $1.4 trillion in tax payments; I 
would say we have reasonable command and control over that as- 
pect of the century date conversion problem. 

Nevertheless there are still many problems with the balance of 
our infrastructure. We have perhaps as many as 3,000 applications 
in the field for which we have not even identified a complete inven- 
tory. And I would say that our single greatest priority on a go for- 
ward basis in 1998 must be the century date conversion. 
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Along with that we are rebuilding our quality assurance func- 
tion. And with respect to modernization, we are completing pre- 
paredness, and preparedness is some ways off. 

Our commitment in the future is that we will not begin mod- 
ernization until we are ready, and that readiness involves three 
critical elements: We need a significant partnership, and a unique 
partnership, a strategic partnership with the private sector; we 
need a disciplined set of processes and practices which we do not 
yet have in place; most importantly, we need a practical, dis- 
ciplined and focused plan. And that plan would be built around cre- 
ating corporate data bases, storing corporate data, and accessing 
corporate data efficiently for customer service and compliance. 

Mr. Dolan. Madam Chair, we'd be happy to take your questions. 

I guess as we do that, I would also like to make the observation 
that we very much appreciate the quality of the interaction that we 
have with the Subcommittee staff. 

We frequently are working with tough issues, but we almost al- 
ways find an ear and a receptivity that I think makes our mutual 
interests and our joint jobs more constructive. And we appreciate 
that. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 

statement of Hon. Michael P. Dolan, Deputy Commissioner, Internal 

Revenue Service 

Madame Chairman and Distinguished Members of the Subcommittee: 

With me this morning are Arthur Gross, Associate Commissioner and Chief Infor- 
mation Officer: J im Donelson, Chief Taxpayer Service and Acting Chief Compliance 
Officer: Tony Musick, Chief Financial Officer: and Dave Mader, Chief Management 
and Administration. We are pleased to be here this morning to discuss the IRS' 
1997 filing season as well as the Service's FY 1998 budget request and its effect 
on taxpayer services, the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) compliance efforts, the IRS 
reorganization, and our continuing efforts to modernize. 

I . I NTRODUCTION 

In today's testimony, I would like to highlight what the IRS has accomplished 
over the past several years with its appropriations and what we expect to accom- 
plish with our FY 1998 appropriation. Many of the programs that IRS has initiated 
or improved take time before their results are fully reflected in performance indica- 
tors. Flowever, the evidence is already clear that the IRS has made progress in mak- 
ing it easier for taxpayers to get information about their tax obligations, pay their 
taxes, file their returns, and obtain their refunds where appropriate. 

An important responsibility for the IRS is to manage a successful filing season. 
We collect more than one trillion dollars annually (see Chart 1), process more than 
200 million returns and 85 million refunds, and assist millions of taxpayers to com- 
ply with their obligations. Over the past few years, we have been trying to shift tax- 
payers, and the IRS, from some paper transactions. We have made more and more 
information available via the telephone, computer, fax services, and CD-ROM. We 
have published telephone numbers which are dedicated to refund information and 
we have established what amounts to an IRS answering machine so that taxpayers 
can call in and leave a brief description of their issue. We also have encouraged tax- 
payers to use alternatives to filing by paper. 

The Service recognizes that it must continue to improve services, reduce costs, 
and provide an effective balance between assisting taxpayers, processing returns, 
issuing refunds and ensuring that all segments of the taxpaying public— wage earn- 
ers, self-employed, and businesses— pay their proper amount of tax, at the least cost 
to the government and to them. Balancing these seemingly competing interests so 
that the I RS can continue to be the world leader in tax administration is not a sim- 
ple task. 

The FY 1998 budget is about making informed choices based upon the best infor- 
mation available to strike a balance and recognizing when those choices are made 
what the consequences are to customer service, taxpayer burden, fairness and effi- 
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ciency. The IRS and the Congress both share a common interest: to provide this 
country with a fair and effective tax administration system. 

1 1 . Operations 

Background. The IRS, like many large businesses, has many functions— all dedi- 
cated to accomplishing its mission. The Service collects money, processes data, 
maintains customer accounts, and responds to taxpayers' questions. Customers ex- 
pect the Service to do this accurately and efficiently while maintaining a high level 
of integrity and safeguarding their privacy. 


Total Revenue 
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The Service is in the midst of a major transition that began several years ago and 
that will continue for many more years. As I discuss current operations and the FY 
1998 budget request, I would like to focus on what the Service is doing to make it 
easier for taxpayers and how the I RS is doing its job more efficiently and effectively. 

Serving Taxpayers Better 

Making It Easier For Taxpayers. We understand that taxpayers get frustrated 
when they call the IRS and repeatedly get a busy signal. In the past four years, 
the IRS has answered more calls than ever before, but there are still taxpayers 
whose calls are not answered. There are also a growing number of taxpayers who 
visit or write. In 1993, the IRS heard from taxpayers by phone, visit, or letter 73 
million times; last year, that number had increased to nearly 106 million taxpayers 
(see Chart 2). Access to the TeleTax recorded information line, which offers taped 
information on 148 topics all day, every day, and refund information 16 hours a day, 
Monday through Friday, has been expanded. Last year over 45 million TeleTax calls 
were answered and assistors answered another 45 million toll-free calls. The overall 
level of taxpayer access to telephone assistance increased from 39 percent to 46 per- 
cent. Our FY 1998 target for taxpayer level of access is approximately 60 percent. 
More taxpayers were served by increasing productivity, expanding hours of service, 
and installing call routing equipment that allows the ever growing telephone work- 
load to be better managed. This technology allows the Service, among other things, 
to route calls to available assistors, who may be in the next county, next state, or 
across the country. As a result, account issues could be resolved with a single call 
over 80 percent of the ti me. 

In FY 1997, assistors expect to answer 60 million toll-free calls. This represents 
an increase of 15 million over the 45 million answered last year. In addition, the 
TeleTax system should provide service to over 47 million taxpayers. During the 1997 
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filing season, the Service is using its resources differently to ensure more taxpayers 
are served. So that assistors can answer more tax law and account questions, the 
IRS added a new, toll-free number that will enable taxpayers to quickly determine 
the status of their refunds without having to speak to an assistor. Taxpayers who 
wish to call after hours or who do not want to be put on hold may leave their ques- 
tions on recorded messages, and they will be contacted within two business days 
with an answer. In an effort to improve telephone service this year, theIRS is tem- 
porarily using some of its examination personnel to answer the telephones. In other 
words, compliance personnel are being used to perform traditional taxpayer service 
functions. Because of these efforts, we have significantly improved our toll-free tele- 
phone system, answering over 70 percent of callers. This is a 20 percentage point 
increase over last year. 

Despite these improvements, not every taxpayer call is being answered and not 
all taxpayers who want to be served are being served. Resource constraints ulti- 
mately limit the number of calls that can be answered so the Service is looking for 
other ways to meet taxpayers' information needs. At the outset, that means making 
the information provided clear enough that taxpayers will not need to contact the 
Service. 


Assisting More Taxpayers 
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The notice reengineering efforts eliminated 12 different notices in FY 1996; this 
resulted in 18 million fewer notices being issued and mailed to taxpayers— poten- 
tially avoiding 18 million telephone calls or letters from taxpayers. We plan to elimi- 
nate another 20 notices and letters for FY 1997. This is good for taxpayers, who not 
only are relieved of the stress when an official looking letter from the IRS arrives 
in the mail, but who may not need to follow up with the Service. It also is good 
for the IRS; money is saved on printing and postage and subsequent questions are 
eliminated. The notices that will continue are being rewritten in clearer language 
so that fewer recipients will need to have any additional explanation. 

The I RS also is conducting a test during this filing season to determine the opti- 
mal level of access, how the level of access affects repeat callers and the number 
of taxpayers who walk into IRS offices, and how it impacts the amount of cor- 
respondence received. With this information, the Service can better tailor its com- 
munications with taxpayers and make better decisions about the application of re- 
sources (the use of current technology) and the need for additional systemic support. 

Technology has enabled entirely new ways for taxpayers to get forms and informa- 
tion from the Service while reducing IRS' postage and printing costs. Three years 
ago, taxpayers requesting a publication or form either had to call to have the mate- 
rial mailed or th^ had to drop by an IRS office, their local post office, or library. 
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Not today— at least for many taxpayers. Tax forms and publications now are avail- 
able on CD-ROM, and, last year, the I RS instituted an innovative FAX-Forms serv- 
ice that processed over 79,000 r^uests for tax forms and instructions by fax during 
the filing season; so far this filing season, over 240,000 requests have been proc- 
essed. This service has been expanded this year by doubling the number of forms 
and instructions available and advertising the FAX phone number in all 1040 series 
tax packages. 

For the 1996 filing season, the Service also developed a world-class Web site that 
provides access to over 700 current and prior year tax forms and instructions, tax 
publications, regulations with plain English summaries, frequently asked questions, 
disaster relief assistance, newsletters, press releases, information on 148 tax topics, 
interactive applications that answer tax questions, and other information. This serv- 
ice is available world-wide, 24 hours a day, to anyone with access to a personal com- 
puter and the Internet. During 1996, over 100 million "hits" were logged and over 
three million files were downloaded. This year, the site is already averaging over 
one million "hits" a day and over 2.4 million files have been downloaded. This Web 
Site has received outstanding customer, media, and industry feedback and has been 
honored with over 40 awards for its design and ease of use from such sources as 
Netscape, PBS, Wired magazine, USA Today, Tax World, Money magazine, Micro- 
soft, Flarcourt Brace, PC Computing Magazine, and Government Executive maga- 
zine. 

As a way of expanding the help available to taxpayers, the IRS also sponsors 
VITA, the Volunteer I ncome Tax Assistance program, and TCE, Tax Counseling for 
the Elderly. With these two programs, the IRS increased taxpayer assistance by giv- 
ing taxpayers the opportunity to have direct contact at almost 20,000 sites with vol- 
unteers trained by IRS personnel. Last year, over 80,000 volunteers served almost 
3.5 million taxpayers through both of these programs. 

Easier Filing Methods. One of the Service's goals has been to make it easier for 
taxpayers to file their tax returns. Current data suggests progress is being made 
on this front. Almost 50 percent of individual filers now use the easiest tax forms 
and almost 75 percent take the standard deduction. 

What could be easier than filing by telephone? This filing season, almost 26 mil- 
lion taxpayers are eligible to file their tax returns with a phone call that takes less 
than ten minutes. By making TeleFile available to married taxpayers and taxpayers 
wanting direct deposit of their refunds, three million more taxpayers can use 
TeleFile this year. Last year, the Service received 2.8 million TeleFile returns: as 
of March 14, 1997, over 3.6 million have been received for this year. Starting in FY 
1994, taxpayers could file from their home computer through a third-party transmit- 
ter. In 1996, the IRS received over 158,000 returns that way, and as of March 14, 
1997, 233,000 returns have been received. Also, last year, the IRS forwarded to 31 
states 3.2 million returns filed through its joint Fed/State electronic filing program; 
this year the District of Columbia has been added. This represents a significant sav- 
ings to taxpayers and to the states in this program. 

Electronic filing is not just limited to individuals. It is also available to busi- 
nesses. Employers nationwide can now file their "Employer's Quarterly Tax Return" 
(Form 941) electronically. Almost 363,000 of these returns were filed in this manner 
for 1996. A TeleFile option for the simpler Form 941 returns will be tested later 
this spring with nearly one million businesses in 14 states. 

Electronic filing offers advantages for taxpayers and for the IRS. One advantage 
is that taxpayer refunds are received sooner— an average of 21 days as opposed to 
40 days for paper returns. The advantage for the I RS is the receipt of more accurate 
information more quickly. 

Electronic tax administration means more than just receiving returns electroni- 
cally: it includes electronic payments as well. Most of the over 88 million taxpayers 
who will be entitled to refunds this year can have them directly deposited into their 
bank accounts. T axpayers enjoy the safety and ease of direct deposit and the govern- 
ment saves the expense of printing and mailing checks. A change to the Form 1040 
has made it even easier for taxpayers to request direct deposit this year. Last year, 
if a taxpayer wanted a refund deposited directly into a bank account, he or she had 
to submit a separate schedule. This year, a few extra lines on the Form 1040 will 
do it. As of March 14 in this filing season, we have had an increase of approximately 
42 percent in the number of filers requesting direct deposit of their refunds. 

The TaxLink/Electronic Funds Transfer Payment System (EFTPS), used by em- 
ployers to pay employment and other depository taxes electronically, is faster, easi- 
er, and more accurate for tax collectors and taxpayers alike. I n FY 1996, more than 
$380 billion were deposited electronically, an increase over the $232 billion depos- 
ited in FY 1995. As of March 15, 1997, over 928,000 enrollment forms had been re- 
ceived and approximately $42.6 billion had been collected through the new EFTPS. 
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The IRS has communicated extensively with banks, payroii companies, and practi- 
tioner groups— as weii as with the taxpayers themseives— to enabie a smooth J uiy 
1 impiementation. 
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The IRS currently is working on ways to further expand electronic tax administra- 
tion. The Service will soon present additional ideas for expanding electronic tax ad- 
ministration to the Treasury Modernization Management Board. At a minimum, it 
will include the following: 

• full exploration of ways to make electronic filing more attractive to taxpayers; 

• leveraging existing private and public sector infrastructure: and 

• aggressively partnering with the private sector. 

Despite new electronic options, the number of paper tax returns remains large: 
the IRS processes over 190 million paper returns and documents each year. To ad- 
dress the continuing volume of paper returns, the IRS is pursuing the potential for 
outsourcing the processing of paper returns as was outlined in our J anuary report. 
Based upon this input, and assuming that there is commercial interest, a Request 
for Proposal would be issued to obtain contractor bids. Risks are inherent in turning 
such a critical system over to an outside processor. Thus, the I RS has already begun 
the ongoing process of identifying specific risks and potential mitigation strategies 
as well as identifying "inherently governmental" functions in that process. Based 
upon the experience of other agencies in large scale outsourcing initiatives, the IRS 
estimates that it could be as many as four years before it could be ready for a pilot 
project on outsourcing paper returns processing. 

Fairness: Ensuring All Taxpayers Pay the Proper Amount 

Along with responsibility for serving taxpayers and providing easier filing meth- 
ods, the IRS is charged with enforcing the tax laws— both civil and criminal. In fur- 
therance of its responsibility to enhance compliance, the Service has continued to 
improve its compliance operations. 

The FY 1998 budget requests approximately the same number of employees in 
compliance as in the FY 1997 budget. Even so, the Service is committed to continu- 
ing to help taxpayers file and pay timely. For the past four years, the IRS has im- 
proved the compliance program through earlier identification of noncompliance pat- 
terns, innovative uses of compliance tools, and improved procedures— such as the 
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Market Segment Specialization Program, offers in compromise, and installment 
agreements. 

Collection. For the past three years, the collection yield has steadily increased. In 
FY 1994, collection yield increased three percent; in FY 1995, it increased more than 
seven percent; and in FY 1996, it increased 19 percent. The 1995 and 1996 increases 
reflect in part the additional collection personnel hired as part of the 1995 Compli- 
ance Initiative. Beyond that the results reflect the continued emphasis on early in- 
volvement with delinquent taxpayers. As a result of improvements in the Compli- 
ance Program and the Compliance Initiative, the revenue collected from compliance 
increased from $31.4 billion in 1995 to $38 billion in 1996 (see Chart 4). We have 
consciously prioritized "front" collection operations— notice and telephone calls— to 
deal more quickly with the tax debt. We also have made significant improvements 
in the rate at which examination personnel secure collection of agreed tax assess- 
ments. In 1996, 70 percent of agreed tax assessments were collected at the earliest 
possible time— the close of the examination. 
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The Service has also expanded the use of an important tool— the installment 
agreement— to keep taxpayers in the system who cannot immediately pay all they 
owe. By increasing installment agreement authority, installment collections have in- 
creased from $2.28 billion in FY 1992 to $6 billion in FY 1996. 

The improvements made in the collection process, which I described earlier, not 
only helped increase the collection yield over the last several years, but they are 
also helping the IRS manage the accounts receivable inventory. The IRS plans to 
continue increasing the collection yield through the use of technology in field collec- 
tion operations. In FY 1995, the Integrated Collection System (ICS), which provides 
on-line access to current account information to revenue officers, was used in two 
districts. In these two districts, productivity increased more than 30 percent, trans- 
lating directly to additional tax collections "in the bank." By February 18, 1997, ICS 
was operational in nine districts. 

Examination. I n 1996, the Service closed over 2.1 million examinations and audit 
coverage was 1.63 percent— maintaining the accomplishments achieved in FY 1995. 
Over 184,000 determination letters were issued for exempt organizations and em- 
ployee plans. 

The compliance program, however, is more than just delinquent accounts and tra- 
ditional audits. The Service has continued to develop new compliance approaches. 
Through programs like Accelerated Issue Resolution and Advance Pricing Agree- 
ments, the IRS is stressing early resolution of issues— a practice that can save all 
of the parties time and money. With Accelerated Issue Resolution, the IRS can ac- 
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celerate the collection of the largest corporate assessments by resolving recurring 
issues and simply carrying the resolution forward to future years. Reducing the 
number of issues under examination can save costs both for taxpayers and the Serv- 
ice. Under this procedure, taxpayers have agreed to pay about $1.1 billion between 
FY 1993 and FY 1996. 

The Advance Pricing Agreement program was developed as a new way to resolve 
intercompany pricing issues. As a cooperative process, both taxpayers and the gov- 
ernment derive significant benefits. Taxpayers welcome certainty in a complex area 
and avoid a lengthy debate with the IRS. By the end of FY 1996, the Service had 
entered into 79 Advance Pricing Agreements. Currently, 146 Advance Pricing Agree- 
ments are in process. 

To address the noncompliance with underreporting of tip income, the IRS, work- 
ing with industry representatives, developed theTip Rate Determination Agreement 
(TRDA) and the Tip Reporting Alternative Commitment (TRAC). These two initia- 
tives benefit both employers and employees. Employers benefit from not having sig- 
nificant unplanned tax liabilities assessed against them. Employees benefit from in- 
creased social security benefits, unemployment benefits, retirement plan contribu- 
tions, and worker's compensation benefits. As of December 31, 1996, the IRS had 
received over 3,100 TRAC agreements representing more than 21,000 establish- 
ments and more than 800 TRDA agreements with nearly 1,200 establishments. 
From tax year 1994 to 1995, tips reported have i ncreased over $2 billion. 

Working with private industry, the Service is responding to the increased sophis- 
tication of transactions in the financial world and specialization in the business 
community. The IRS has cooperatively developed Market Segment Specialization 
Program guidelines, focusing on the practical problems of examining a market seg- 
ment and identifying particular issues of interest to the IRS. In turn, taxpayers are 
better informed about the noncompliance in that market and about the IRS' posi- 
tion. Through January 1997, the Service issued 31 Market Segment guidelines. 
These guides are available to the public through the Government Printing Office 
and also on the I RS Flome Page on the I nternet. 

Last year, the IRS continued its efforts to address the problem of erroneous re- 
fund claims, one element of the filing fraud issue identified by GAO as an area of 
high risk for the IRS. The Service has contracted with the Los Alamos Labs for an 
anomaly detection program to help spot erroneous refund claims. The IRS also has 
continued and increased verifications, including increased checks of social security 
numbers. On the Electronic Return Filing System, there was a 25 percent reduction 
from FY 1995 to FY 1996 in the number of returns r^ected because of missing, in- 
valid, or duplicate uses of social security numbers. Similar validations were con- 
ducted on paper returns. In FY 1996, these efforts prevented over $900 million in 
erroneous or fraudulent refunds from being issued. 

This filing season, the IRS has continued to refine the efforts to address refund 
fraud based on what was done last year. The Service is continuing to look carefully 
for suspicious returns and, under legislation enacted last year, a quicker, more effi- 
cient method to verify social security numbers can be used as returns are processed. 

In addition to compliance activities in examination and collection, the IRS' Crimi- 
nal Investigation (Cl) Division investigates complex financial transactions of tax- 
payers, looking for criminal tax violations and money laundering. Cl is also actively 
identifying and investigating new and emerging areas of tax fraud that affect the 
economy and prey on honest citizens. These areas include bankrupt(^, health care, 
insurance, motor fuels excise taxes, non-traditional organized crime, and tele- 
marketing. Last year. Cl increased the number of investigations started in tradi- 
tional criminal tax violations by 14 percent; money laundering investigations in- 
creased by eight percent; and bankruptcy investigations increased 58 percent. 

The 1995 Compliance Initiative. In FY 1995, the Service received the first year 
of funding for a five-year plan to improve compliance with the dollars raised going 
directly to deficit reduction. The compliance accomplishments attributable to that 
initiative were impressive. An additional 676,000 examinations were closed and 
audit coverage increased from 1.08 percent to 1.63 percent in FY 1995. Further- 
more, an additional $803 million directly attributed to the first year of the Compli- 
ance Initiative was collected, far exceeding the $331 million projected. Overall, with 
a five-year investment of $2 billion, the IRS had conservatively committed to raise 
$9.2 billion in additional revenue. As the Subcommittee is aware, the initiative was 
not funded beyond the first year. 

Although the loss of the Compliance Initiative impacts federal revenues, an im- 
portant point that may be overlooked is the corresponding loss in state revenues, 
because adjustments made during federal compliance efforts are used by the states 
to make corresponding adjustments without the need for a state audit. 
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III. Using THE FY 1998 Budget to Achieve IRS' Strategic Goals 

FY 1998 Increases. The FY 1998 IRS budget totals $7,369 billion and 102,385 
FTE. It includes gross increases of $308 million and 195 FTE, amounts which are 
reduced by $143 million and 736 FTE. This produces a net increase of $165 million 
and a net reduction of 541 FTE from the FY 1997 operating level (See Charts 5 and 
6). Also, an Information Technology Investment Account has been proposed to re- 
spond to the requirements of the Federal Acquisition Streamlining Act of 1994 and 
the Information Technology Management Reform Act of 1996. 



The $308 million increase has been requested to permit the Service to do the fol- 
lowing: (1) maintain current service levels: (2) fund critical operational information 
systems needs; and (3) fund a very modest increase for Criminal Investigation to 
detect overseas money laundering. The $143 million in program reductions includes 
$113 million from I nformation Systems and $30 million from rent. 

• Maintaining Current Service Levels. The Service needs a $214 million increase 
to fund mandatory pay increases and to maintain FY 1997 program levels in FY 
1998. Without this increase, the Service would have to reduce programs and short- 
change funds for essential training, travel, and enforcement expenses. 

• Funding Critical Operational Information Systems Needs. The Service is re- 
questing a $93 million increase for I nformation Systems investments to finance im- 
mediate improvements in taxpayer services. Much of this increase will be used for 
Year 2000 Conversion efforts. Flowever, a portion will be used to test programming 
changes for major information systems; to replace vital Service Center computers 
used to process remittances and input data from tax returns; and to replace some 
of the laptop computers used to examine individual and business returns. 

• Deterring Money Laundering. The Service is requesting a $1 million increase 
to combat overseas money laundering. Many governments are considering, or have 
adopted, laws to criminalize money laundering and other financial crimes. The 
globalization of financial markets and the U.S. economy, and criminal organizations' 
increased sophistication at concealing illicit gains, have created an environment that 
requires the expertise of I RS special agents. 

IV. Information Systems 

Over the past several years, this Subcommittee, as well as other Congressional 
committees, have focused on IRS' efforts to develop, implement, and manage its 
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technology modernization projects— collectively referred to as Tax Systems Mod- 
ernization. 

Because technology modernization is so important to the business of tax adminis- 
tration now and in the future, the Service has been working closely with Congress 
for the past year on this issue. The IRS has made progress in addressing the con- 
cerns and criticisms of the technology modernization efforts. However, the Service 
recognizes that there is more work to be done to meet the challenges of updating 
technology to better serve the American taxpayers. 



Efforts to improve the management of IRS' technology investments have bene- 
fitted from this oversight, and Tax Systems Modernization remains a high priority 
for the I RS. The Service has made progress in the past year within I nformation Sys- 
tems on modernization efforts in developing an architecture for modernization and 
in establishing a process for making intelligent investment choices. The FY 1998 
budget proposal is designed to let the IRS continue these efforts. 

Maintaining the Legacy Systems. One accomplishment that often goes unheralded 
is the IRS' successful delivery of a tax filing season each year. A key factor in deliv- 
ering a successful filing season is the group of conscientious employees in the Infor- 
mation Systems organization who continue to update the legacy systems, develop 
new computer programs to comply with legislative mandates, and manage a com- 
plex array of technologies. Early indicators are that the 1997 filing season will again 
be successful. 

Year 2000 Conversion. The most immediate challenge is the massive century date 
conversion project— the Year 2000 conversion. This challenge is not unique to IRS 
and much has been recently reported in various media about the magnitude of this 
problem. Most legacy systems are programmed to display "00" in the year fields so 
that beginning on J anuary 1, 2000, date-based calculations will be based uninten- 
tionally on an interpretation of the year field as 1900. Failure to identify, recode, 
and retest each of these date-based fields could result in the generation of erroneous 
tax notices, refunds, bills, interest calculations, taxpayer account adjustments, ac- 
counting transactions, and financial reporting errors. Put another way— such a fail- 
ure could significantly burden the over 200 million taxpayers and IRS resources and 
jeopardize IRS' ability to carry out its mission. This conversion not only is vital to 
IRS but also to other organizations with which the IRS shares data, such as the 
Social Security Administration, Federal Reserve Banks, and most of the states. 

To date, the Service has identified 62 million lines of computer code in the cor- 
porate systems which must be analyzed. The effort to make needed changes may 
exceed 2000 work years of effort on the part of both the I RS and its contractors to 
ensure these critical systems are century date compliant by J anuary 1, 1999. The 
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IRS also is aggressively completing the inventory of field based applications, which 
may require the review of an additional 40 million lines of computer code. In addi- 
tion, the IRS is actively reviewing all commercial off-the-shelf software and hard- 
ware to either replace or upgrade to ensure compliance. 

With the support of Congress through a $45 million FY 1997 appropriation, the 
I RS has mounted a massive effort to ensure its systems become century date compli- 
ant. Given the broad scope of the Year 2000 Conversion, the Service also is diverting 
significant existing information systems resources to the project, deferring all but 
critical and legislatively mandated legacy systems changes during FY 1997. 

In Fiscal Year 1998, the IRS is planning a further expansion of the project and, 
therefore, has requested a total of $84 million. The IRS' Chief Information Officer 
is currently leading an extensive effort to identify and cost the corrective actions 
that will need to be taken. If the resource requirements change upon completion of 
the field-based applications inventory, updated information will promptly be pro- 
vided to the Subcommittee. 

Management Processes and Practices. The Service has made significant progress 
towards improving the management processes and best practices that are requisite 
to managing the size and scope of IRS' modernization efforts. Specifically, the Serv- 
ice has focused FY 1997 resources on the development of the program infrastruc- 
ture-systems architecture and systems life cycle— needed to undertake major mod- 
ernization efforts. The IRS adopted a Systems Life Cycle that provides the policies 
and processes needed to manage systems development efforts. The Systems Life 
Cycle is consistent with industry practice, thereby underscoring the commitment to 
shift significant aspects of the technology modernization efforts to contractors. The 
Service is developing a modernization blueprint, including the architecture, which 
identifies critical business requirements and provides for a sequenced rollout of 
modernization projects based on prioritized business needs. 

Advancing Modernization. The IRS has also put in place an investment review 
discipline to assess and prioritize information systems investments, monitor 
progress of spending against plans, and evaluate the results of those investments. 
The IRS Investment Review Board (IRB), chaired by the Deputy Commissioner, has 
reviewed all ongoing technology development projects. Projects that failed to dem- 
onstrate significant business value or comply with best practices for disciplined sys- 
tems development have been suspended. To date, the IRB has suspended the Docu- 
ment Processing System, Corporate Accounts Processing System, Workload Manage- 
ment System, and Integrated Case Processing System, resulting in significant fu- 
ture cost avoidance. The IRB also is overseeing the reallocation of resources from 
these projects to higher priority investments, in accordance with the principles of 
the Information Technology Management Reform Act. 

Last year. Art Gross was selected as the IRS Chief Information Officer. Art has 
significant technical management expertise and an excellent grasp of the tax "busi- 
ness." This year, the Service has continued to strengthen its information technology 
management capabilities with the appointment of the new Director of the Govern- 
ment Program Management Office (GPMO), who is an experienced systems develop- 
ment program management executive from the New York State Department of Tax- 
ation and Finance, and a new Director of the Systems Standards and Evaluation 
Office (SSE), who was formerly with the GAO and has extensive experience in the 
development of systems life cycle standards, policies and procedures, and informa- 
tion technology program evaluation and oversight. 

The IRS recently initiated an aggressive, nationwide recruitment program for 
well -qualified individuals to fill approximately fifteen executive and senior manage- 
ment positions to enable the I RS to strengthen and improve its overall management 
of modernization efforts, including management of contractors. 

One measure of the effectiveness of an information technology organization is the 
comprehensiveness of its product assurance program. Between 1992 and 1996, IRS' 
Information Systems organization downsized by over 2,000 positions, with a dis- 
proportionate reduction in the product assurance program. In the product assurance 
program, resource levels sank to less than 30 percent of the industry standard. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1997, the IRS is undertaking a major rebuilding of this program to 
mitigate systems acceptance testing deficiencies that have prevented the thorough 
testing and certifying of principal IRS operating systems. 

At the same time, the IRS continues to transfer significant aspects of the tech- 
nology modernization program to the private sector. The December 1, 1996, report 
to Congress documents the modernization program resource allocation: 64 percent 
of it is provided by the private sector. The largest and most important initiative for 
FY 1997 was the contract recently awarded to develop, pilot, and implement the 
submissions processing manual data entry systems replacement. The IRS also is in 
the process of competitively acquiring a Systems Engineering and Technical Assist- 
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ance (SETA) contractor to provide technical, program, and project management 
guidance to the modernization effort. Pursuant to the FY 1997 Treasury appropria- 
tion, the Treasury Modernization Management Board is conducting the preparation 
of a Request for Proposal for a prime contractor to manage, integrate, test and im- 
plement the program. 

The IRS is completing its strategic modernization plan, which integrates imple- 
mentation schedules and establishes completion dates for each of the major compo- 
nents of the plan. The major components are (1) a Modernization Blueprint, which 
focuses on rebuilding the corporate data bases to enable customer service taxpayer 
account resolution and improved compliance: (2) a procurement strategy to shift pri- 
mary responsibility for systems development and integration to the private sector; 
and (3) linkages among the short-term legacy and operational systems enhance- 
ments, the Year 2000 prqect, and the longer-term modernization sequencing plan. 
The modernization plan will be submitted to Congress in May 1997. 

Downsizing. Significant progress is being made toward the Year 2000 Conversion 
and implementing the program infrastructure needed to undertake major mod- 
ernization efforts. Flowever, the IRS also needs to manage a nearly 10 percent 
downsizing of the Information Systems program staffing levels during FY 1997. The 
FY 1998 budget provides for a further downsizing of 736 FTEs. While this 
downsizing plan reflects the intention to shift additional elements of modernization 
to the private sector, this additional staff reduction must be carefully managed, 
given the number and the critical nature of initiatives that are underway in addi- 
tion to modernization. 

V. Implementing the Government Performance and Results Act (GPRA) 

The IRS is one of the leaders among federal agencies that use an integrated Stra- 
tegic Management Process, one in which planning, budgeting, investment, perform- 
ance measurement, and program evaluation processes are interdependent. The IRS 
consulted with other public and private sector organizations and executives to de- 
velop its integrated Strategic Management Process. 

The IRS and Treasury eagerly implemented the requirements of the Government 
Performance and Results Act of 1993 (GPRA). The long-term use of strategic man- 
agement and participation as a GPRA pilot agency have enabled the IRS to imple- 
ment many of GPRA's requirements ahead of schedule. 

First, the IRS developed an integrated strategic plan and budget in the Spring 
of 1996, although GPRA does not require one until the Fall of 1997. This plan uses 
the IRS Mission and three Strategic Objectives to set priorities and program targets 
for business operations, set funding levels, and establish performance measures. The 
Service uses performance indicators to monitor progress during the year, to make 
mid-course adjustments to optimize performance, and to evaluate performance at 
the end of the year. 

Second, in the FY 1997 budget request, the Service included outcome-oriented per- 
formance indicators rather than the traditional workload output measures. For FY 
1998, the Service refined these performance measures and used them to evaluate 
its program choices. This allowed the Service to prioritize its program requirements 
and use that prioritization to drive its budget decisions. The Appendix to my testi- 
mony includes the overall performance indicators for FY 1998. 

Third, the FY 1998 budget request includes a progress report on each program 
goal the Service proposed for FY 1996. If the performance goal was exceeded, that 
is noted, and if not, the report explains why not and what will be done about it. 

Setting long-term goals and annual targets, managing activities to achieve those 
goals and targets, measuring performance annually, and holding people accountable 
will help improve tax administration. It will also help the IRS and Congress make 
more informed budget decisions about balancing resources across these objectives. 

VI. GAO FIigh Risk Areas 

The General Accounting Office (GAO) issued its latest in a series of reports on 
federal programs considered high-risk "because of vulnerability to waste, fraud, and 
mismanagement." The latest report discusses four high-risk areas at the IRS: Tax 
Systems Modernization (TSM), financial management, tax accounts receivable, and 
tax filing fraud. While the report credits the IRS with making some progress in all 
four areas, it outlines significant challenges still ahead. The key points raised by 
the GAO and the I RS responses are summarized below. 

TSM. Although the GAO recognizes that the IRS and Treasury have together 
taken several steps to implement their recommendations, much remains to be done. 
We agree with many of the concerns expressed by the GAO and have taken and are 
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continuing to take aggressive actions to address those concerns as iiiustrated in our 
February 27, 1997, report to Congress. 

Finandai Management. The GAO reported on finandai management weaknesses 
that diminish the credibiiity of information avaiiabie for assessing the resuits of 
IRS’ finandai operations and measuring its performance. The GAO did indicate, 
however, that the Service had made improvements in the areas of reporting and ac- 
counting, stating that the improvements in accounting were particuiariy notabie. 
The revenue accounting system, which was designed prior to enactment of the Chief 
Finandai Officers Act, was not designed to give data on finandai position or give 
detaiied transactions that auditors couid go back and sampie, as required by recent 
changes in the iaw. We agree with the GAO’s recommendations and are making the 
short-and iong-term changes needed to bring our systems up to those standards. 

Tax Accounts Receivabie. According to GAO, weaknesses hamper the IRS’ ability 
to manage and collect its reported $216 billion inventory of tax debts effectively and 
efficiently. In FY 1996, IRS delinquency collections totaled $29.8 billion, the most 
ever collected by IRS— a 19 percent increase over FY 1995. Moreover, we continue 
to automate many of the processes carried out by collection field employees, result- 
ing in substantial productivity improvements. Unlike private business, the IRS can- 
not determine credit-worthiness prior to a transaction, and the law requires that we 
keep accounts receivable on the books for 10 years. About 30 percent of the current 
inventory is accrued penalties and interest ($65 billion of the current $216 billion 
inventory): obviously, even if the principal remained static, the total would grow be- 
cause of accrued interest and penalties. 

Tax Filing Fraud. According to GAO, weaknesses hamper IRS’ efforts to detect 
and prevent the filing of fraudulent tax returns. The IRS has taken several steps 
to prevent and deter tax return fraud, including substantial improvement to the 
Electronic Fraud Detection System. Criminal investigations and related prosecu- 
tions continue to demonstrate IRS enforcement presence. Moreover, we continue to 
develop and test various systemic and compliance alternatives to identify those that 
are most successful. 


VII. Security of IRS Information 

The IRS has long understood that protecting taxpayer information is essential to 
maintaining our country’s self-assessment tax system. We also understand that al- 
though new technologies will help to streamline I RS operations and i mprove the de- 
livery of services to taxpayers, these same technologies will also increase the risks 
to privacy associated with automation unless a strong program is in place to ade- 
quately mitigate these risks. Risk mitigation is of greater significance as IRS’ reli- 
ance on paper decreases and its dependence on new technologies increases. In this 
regard, we are also aware that our security and privacy programs need to be 
strengthened, so that the Service has integrated and consistent safeguards in place 
to adequately ensure (1) the privacy and security of taxpayer account information: 
(2) continuity of its operations: and (3) security of the infrastructure for modernized 
systems. 

In J anuary 1997, IRS announced that centralized responsibility for security and 
privacy issues had been delegated to the Office of Systems Standards and Evalua- 
tion (SSE). Recognizing the critical need to enforce federal law and regulations on 
privacy and non-disclosure of confidential tax information, SSE was created to as- 
sume responsibility for establishing and enforcing standards and policies for all 
major security programs including, but not limited to, physical security, data secu- 
rity, and systems security. In this regard, SSE provides IRS with a proactive, inde- 
pendent security group that is directly responsible for the adequacy and consistency 
of security over all IRS operations. 

One taxpayer security area of particular concern to this Subcommittee and to us 
is the unauthorized access to taxpayer data by IRS employees— or "browsing." The 
IRS does not tolerate browsing. We consistently stress both within and outside the 
IRS that unauthorized access of taxpayer accounts by IRS employees will not be tol- 
erated. Flowever, recent court cases, especially one in the First Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals {United States v. Czubinski, No. 9-1317, 1997 U.S.App. LEXIS 3077 (1st Cir. 
February 21, 1997), are very troubling to the IRS and make it more difficult for us 
to appropriately discipline employees who violate our policy against unauthorized 
access. 

In the past several years, the IRS has taken a number of steps to ensure that 
unauthorized access of taxpayer information by IRS employees does not occur. For 
example, each time an employee logs onto the taxpayer account data base (the I nte- 
grated Data Retrieval System (IDRS)), a statement warns of possible prosecution for 
unauthorized use of the system. All new users receive training on privacy and secu- 
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rity of tax information before they are entitied to access the IDRS. The Service has 
aiso instaiied automated detection programs that monitor empioyees' actions and ac- 
cesses to taxpayers' accounts, identify patterns of use, and aiert managers to poten- 
tiai misuse. Empioyees are disci piined according to a Guide for Penaity Determina- 
tions that inciudes dismissai. In the recent First Circuit opinion, the court noted 
that "the IRS rules plainly stated that employees with passwords and access codes 
were not permitted to access files on IDRS outside the course of their official du- 
ties." 

In addition to the internal actions, the IRS has recommended and supported l^is- 
lative efforts to amend the Internal Revenue Code and Title 18 to clarify the crimi- 
nal sanctions for unauthorized computer access to taxpayer information. A recent 
amendment to 18 U.S.C. 1030(a)(2)(B) provides criminal misdemeanor penalties for 
anyone who intentionally accesses a computer without authorization or who exceeds 
authorized access and thereby obtains information, including tax information, from 
any department or agency of the United States. Although the recent amendment to 
18 U.S.C. will hopefully serve as a significant deterrent to unauthorized computer 
access of taxpayer information, this statute only applies to unauthorized access of 
computer records. It does not apply to unauthorized access or inspection of paper 
tax returns and related tax information. Legislation such as S.670, introduced in the 
104th Congress, would achieve that result. By clarifying the criminal sanctions for 
unauthorized access or inspection of tax information in section 7213 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, whether that information is in computer or paper format, the con- 
fidentiality of tax information and related enforcement mechanisms would be appro- 
priately found in the Internal Revenue Code. 

VIII. Improvements in Financial Management 

Despite inclusion in GAO's series of reports on areas at "high risk because of their 
vulnerability to waste, fraud, abuse and management," the IRS has significantly im- 
proved financial management over the last four years. Still, there is more to do. The 
Service has a detailed action plan, developed in cooperation with GAO, that address- 
es corrective actions and tracks the progress toward correcting deficiencies and im- 
plementing GAO recommendations. 

The IRS was one of the pilot agencies under the Chief Financial Officers Act (CFO 
Act) of 1990 and, as such, was required to submit financial statements beginning 
with Fiscal Year 1992. Prior to this, the IRS was not required to prepare audited 
financial statements or to have financial audits. Flowever, the fact that audits were 
not routinely done in the past does not mean that poor financial management ex- 
isted. The IRS, like other agencies, was and is controlled by budgets that were ap- 
propriated by law and incorporated into our administrative financial system, and 
obligations and expenditures were monitored against those appropriations. Unlike 
many other agencies, the IRS also collected substantial amounts: our custodial fi- 
nancial systems were designed to account for those receipts and to ensure that they 
were promptly deposited into the Treasury. These requirements and controls still 
exist in addition to the new requirements introduced as part of the annual audit. 
Passage of the CFO Act and the introduction of annual financial statements and au- 
dits, however, added new rules. We are using the financial statement audit, and the 
discipline it imposes, as a blueprint for continued financial management improve- 
ments. 

Financial Statement Audit— A Major Challenge. When the GAO began auditing 
our financial statements in 1992, we were not working with systems designed to 
provide data in accordance with the CFO Act. Our revenue and administrative ac- 
counting systems were designed with adequate controls but did not provide the in- 
formation necessary to report on our financial position in accordance with Generally 
Acc^ted Accounting Principles. In addition, our size alone has made it difficult to 
obtain a clean opinion quickly. As the primary collector of the nation's revenues, we 
collect over $1 trillion annually and GAO has verified that this has been properly 
deposited in theTreasury. This is no small accomplishment for an organization that 
handles over one billion information documents per year, processes more than 200 
million returns, issues 90 million refunds, and deals with over 12,000 financial insti- 
tutions and 12 Federal Reserve Banks in over 600 locations. Any complex system 
will produce some errors. The I RS system does, but great efforts are made to detect 
errors and promptly correct them. 

It is important to keep in mind that the Service has two separate financial proc- 
esses to track funds: the administrative system that handles appropriated funds and 
the revenue system that tracks tax collections and is used to report on custodial 
statements. To understand GAO's audit findings, it is important to recognize the 
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distinction between these two systems and what is being done to improve both sys- 
tems to compiy with the CFO Act. 

Improvements In Administrative Accounting. The IRS is proud of the improve- 
ments it has made in its administrative accounting system. Six years ago, the Serv- 
ice had eight separate systems that were not iinked to each other. Now the I RS has 
a singie corporate administrative finandai system of record that it uses to monitor 
and controi the more than $7 biiiion the IRS receives annuaiiy in appropriated 
funds. This system, known internaiiy as the Automated Finandai System, provides 
an integrated, auditabie, comprehensive accounting and budgeting system that fuiiy 
compiies with thej oint Finandai Management Improvement Program core require- 
ments, inciuding the U.S. Standard Generai Ledger, and other government-wide 
standards that appiy to automated finandai systems. 

Even though IRS purchased an off-the-shelf commercial package, it was cus- 
tomized to meet the unique agency requirements, including developing interfaces. 
For example, the Service transferred payroll to the Department of Agriculture's Na- 
tional Finance Center (NFC) and operates an interface from NFC to provide payroll 
data to the corporate database. The Service also has integrated its procurement sys- 
tem and travel system so data is only entered once and is transmitted electronically. 

Since the first audit in 1992, the Service has made significant improvements in 
administrative financial management, resulting in GAO's FY 1994 and FY 1995 
audit reports focusing on just two remaining administrative accounting issues: (1) 
failure to reconcile IRS accounts with Treasury, and (2) the lack of receipt and ac- 
ceptance documentation for some non-payroll payments to other federal agencies, 
such as rent payments to GSA and printing payments to the Government Printing 
Office (GPO). 

Accounting for the Revenue the I RS Collects for the U .S. T reasury. The challenge 
with revenue accounting is to develop a financial management system that will pro- 
vide the organization with the capabilities for (1) controlling financial transactions: 
(2) collecting and processing transaction-level data; (3) obtaining detailed informa- 
tion on financial position; and (4) providing complete financial information necessary 
to manage an organization. 

While the IRS can, and does, reconcile gross amounts collected, it has been unable 
to give GAO auditors the information that they want to reconcile on a transaction- 
by-transaction basis with the Masterfile database. The challenge has been to aug- 
ment the revenue accounting information to meet the requirements of the CFO Act. 

For the FY 1995 and FY 1996 audits, in cooperation with the GAO, the IRS began 
extensive analysis and documentation of all revenue transaction flows and source 
documentation. Detailed flowcharts were prepared to document revenue flows be- 
tween the Revenue Accounting and Control System (RAGS) and supporting feeder 
systems. Site visits were made with the GAO to all service centers to validate these 
flowcharts and further document detailed transaction flows that were unique to a 
service center. Additionally, the IRS now uses its Masterfile to provide detailed 
transaction data to support its custodial financial statements. This data is rec- 
onciled to RACs and Treasury schedules. 

Accounts Receivable. Another area that has caused concern is converting the IRS 
inventory of tax assessments to an accounting definition for accounts receivable. 
When taxpayers either do not file returns or file inaccurate returns, the IRS makes 
assessments based on the tax laws irrespective of collection potential. Since IRS as- 
sessments are unlike typical accounts receivable, the Service had to determine a 
way to derive and report the portion of the Accounts Receivable Dollar Inventory 
(ARDI ) that meets more of a financial definition for accounts receivable. 

To overcome the limitations associated with ARDI, the GAO and the IRS agreed 
on a systemic approach and definition of financial receivables. This approach relies 
on coding that is available in the Masterfile to identify the type of compliance action 
taken as of a certain date, and the major reason that the IRS made the assessment. 
Using this coding, the Service then s^ments the total ARDI into three categories: 
(1) financial receivables (amounts reported in the financial statements), (2) financial 
write offs, and (3) compliance assessments, (amounts disclosed as footnotes in the 
statements). 

Progress in FY 1996 Toward Correcting the Five Major Findings. GAO listed five 
financial management problems as the major contributors to the disclaimer— two re- 
lated to the administrative area and three to the revenue area. 

1. Amounts reported as appropriations available for expenditure for operations 
cannot be reconciled fully with Treasury's central accounting records. IRS has 
worked with GAO to bring this issue to resolution. As of FY 1996, the reconcili- 
ations are current and there is an automated mechanism in place to ensure that 
these balances are reconciled monthly. 
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2. A significant portion of IRS' reported $3 biiiion in non-payroii operating ex- 
penses cannot be verified. The IRS can and does have acc^table and auditable 
records to verify commercial vendor payments. The $3 billion in non-payroll operat- 
ing expenses could not be verified because of the interagency payments included in 
GAO'S sample. Within this sample were interagency payments for which they ques- 
tioned whether the IRS had support showing receipt and acceptance from other fed- 
eral agencies, primarily GPO and the General Services Administration. 

The interagency payment problem deals with a receipt and acceptance issue relat- 
ed to goods and services received from other federal agencies paid via the govern- 
ment's Online Payment and Collection system. Because they identified these trans- 
actions as exceptions, they concluded that their testing (review of supporting docu- 
mentation) of the non-payroll expenditures could not be projected to the universe 
of $3 billion: therefore, they could not verify the non-payroll expenditures. 

The IRS has been working closely with GAO to define the problem areas and to 
propose interim and long-term solutions to the receipt and acceptance issues. 

3. The amounts of total revenue and tax refunds cannot be verified or reconciled 
to accounting records maintained for individual taxpayers. The IRS is now using in- 
dividual taxpayer records to prepare financial statements and to ensure that the 
auditors can verify and reconcile the total revenue and tax refunds to the accounting 
records maintained for individual taxpayers. This is being done until such time as 
longer term systems solutions can be implemented. 

4. Amounts reported for various types of taxes collected (social security, income, 
and excise tax, for example) cannot be substantiated. In preparing the FY 1995 and 
FY 1996 financial statements, the IRS made great progress in developing methods 
to substantiate the revenue collected. For Social Security, the IRS developed an ex- 
tract that enables it to report and match assessment and collection information. As 
stated earlier, the IRS is also using the Masterfile to provide all detailed trans- 
actions to support income tax collected. I n providing excise tax information, the I RS 
will continue to analyze monies assessed and collected to determine if there are sig- 
nificant differences. Additionally, the IRS is developing programming that will en- 
able it to have detailed assessment and collection information as it does with Social 
Security. 

5. The reliability of reported estimates for $113 billion in accounts receivable and 
$46 billion for collectible receivables cannot be determined. During the FY 1995 
audit, initial testing by GAO resulted in its conclusion that the Service's program 
that classified receivables as financial receivables, financial write-offs, and compli- 
ance assessments was flawed. Based on a review of cases this year to determine the 
validity of our categorizations, GAO has indicated that the systemic process is accu- 
rately segmenting our portfolio of receivables. GAO's next step is to review the sup- 
porting source documentation for the selected cases to verify they are accurate. The 
Service is in the process of building the ARDI Expert System, a centralized data 
base that allows analyses to be performed on the entire inventory using all of the 
existing information. 

Status of 59 Recommendations. The GAO has made 59 recommendations through 
their financial statement audits for the last four fiscal years. Of the 59 recommenda- 
tions, the IRS and GAO agree that the IRS has implemented 17 of them. Of the 
remaining 42, the IRS believes it has met the requirements on an additional 27. The 
Service is working with GAO to get agreement before actually closing these items. 
Of the remaining 15, 11 are scheduled to be completed by the end of the fiscal year; 
and four have completion dates beyond FY 1997. The IRS is committed to working 
with GAO to resolve these recommendations and believes that through mutual co- 
operation and effort this goal will be achieved. 

IX. Reorganization 

In 1993, details of a major IRS reorganization were announced and the Service 
has worked since then to streamline operations and reduce costs— a process that 
continues. This carefully considered effort, undertaken before IRS appropriations 
were reduced, was done in recognition that the IRS should place the maximum 
amount of its resources on meeting customer needs effectively and efficiently. 

The National Office has been reduced in size, three regional offices have been 
closed and 63 district headquarters offices consolidated into 33, while 80 administra- 
tive support offices were consolidated into 24 and 70 customer service sites have 
been reduced to 30 and ultimately will go to 23. Taxpayer assistance levels and 
problem resolution services have been improved. Consolidating offices and oper- 
ations reduces or avoids redundant infrastructure costs, such as space, tele- 
communications, toll-free call distribution systems, and management overhead. In 
FY 1997, IRS will eliminate a net of over 1,000 field office support positions plus 
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over 800 positions in the National Office, ensuring that the salary dollars can be 
spent instead on front line operations. 

For almost three years, the IRS, working with the National Treasury Employees 
Union (NTEU), has used a variety of voluntary workforce transition tools to move 
employees into the new, streamlined organizational designs. Beginning in 1996, the 
total number of occupied IRS support positions not optimally located was approxi- 
mately 3,390— less than five percent of the total IRS workforce at that time. Flow- 
ever, there still are over 1400 employees occupying such positions who have not 
been placed in continuing positions despite the voluntary efforts and outplacement 
activities of the Service. 

The IRS is making every effort to lessen the effects of the reorganization on em- 
ployees. Working with the NTEU, the Service developed a Pre-Reduction in Force 
(RIF) Activities Agreement in October 1996. Voluntary activities, such as buyouts, 
early outs, paying moving expenses for employees, and a Career Transition Assist- 
ance Plan are all in place as methods to reduce the numbers that would be subject 
to a RIF. 

As a result of Section 105 of the FY 1997 Treasury Appropriations Act, the Serv- 
ice has been unable to complete the final stages of the reorganization. This has 
caused an imbalance between workload and people. Upon delivering the report re- 
quired by the Appropriations Act, the IRS will move forward to fill critical vacan- 
cies, move its workload, and finalize this phase of the I RS reorganization. 

Buyout Update. Since Congress approved the IRS' voluntary incentive separation 
plan in December 1996, the IRS has implemented it aggressively. As of March 1, 
1997, approximately 1300 employees have accepted buyout offers and have left the 
IRS employment rolls. Those who left were either in non-continuing positions or in 
positions that created a vacancy that would provide a placement opportunity for 
someone who could be subject to a RIF. 

The IRS currently is placing employees in continuing positions and by mid-April 
should know how extensive a RIF, if any, would have to be. After that, the Service 
will move forward to separate employees when there is an agreement with NTEU 
either voluntarily arrived at or imposed by the Federal Service Impasses Panel. I 
know there is continuing interest in this matter by this Subcommittee and the IRS 
will continue to keep you informed about how it is proceeding. 


0MB Outyear Numbers 



Chart? 




X. Conclusion 


My colleagues and I appreciate the opportunity to present this testimony. The I RS 
Is committed to achieving Its mission In a way that provides the Information and 
assistance required by our citizens and at the same time reinforce the overall fair- 
ness of the tax system by seeing to it that all of us pay our correct share of taxes. 
Under the most stable of circumstances this is a challenging responsibility. The tes- 
timony has highlighted some of the most important advances that we have made 
and also pointed out the many areas which still require improvement. The Service 
appreciates the consistent interest and support of this Subcommittee and its staff 
and we look forward to a continuing strong relationship. 
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Budget Level Measures 


Mission Level 


Mission Effectiveness Indicator: Total Net Revenue - (Budget +Burden'l 
Total True Tax Liability 

Objective - Increase Compliance (IC) 

Total Collection Percentage 

Total Net Revenue Collected (in trillions) 

Servicev^ide Enforcement Revenue Collected (in billions) 

Servicewide Enforcement Revenue Protected (in billions) 

Servicewide Audit Coverage 

Objective - Improve Customer Service (ICS) 

Taxpayer Burden Cost (in dollars) for IRS to Collect $100 

Initial Contact Resolution Rate 

Objective - Increase Productivity (IP) 

Budget Cost to Collect $100 

Percent of Returns Filed Electronically 

Percent of Dollars Received Electronically 

Percent of Dollars Received Via Third Party Processors (Lockbox) 

Operations and Maintenance Appropriation 

Budget Activity Code (BAC) Measures 
Submission Processing BAC: 

Number of Primary Returns Processed (in thousands) 

Total Number of Individual Refunds Issued (in millions) 

Processing Accuracy Rate - Paper 
Processing Accuracy Rate - Electronic Filing 
Refund Timeliness— Paper (in days) 

Refund Timeliness— ELF (in days) 

Telephone and Correspondence BAC: 

Number of Calls Answered (in millions) 

Taxpayer Service Level of Access 

Taxpayer Service Tax Law Accuracy Rate 
ACS Dollars Collected per FTE (in millions) 

Service Center (Examination) Dollars Recommended per FTE 

Problem Resolution Program Average Processing Time To Close Cases (District Office) 
Problem Resolution Program Average Processing Time To Close Cases (Service Center) 
Problem Resolution Program Quality Customer Service Rate - Districts 
Document Matching BAC: 

Document Matching Dollars Assessed (in billions) 


$1,4 

$480,000 
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Budget Level Measures 

FY 98 
Tai^ets 

1 InspectioD BAG: || 

Number of Internal Audit Reports Issued 

126 

Number of Security Investigations Conducted 

8,719 

1 Management Services BAG: {| 

Support Services Performance Index 

104.2 

Support Budget Cost Per FTE 

$11,718 

1 Rent and Utilities BAG: || 

1 Space Utilization Rate (sq. ft.) 

167 

1 Griminal Investigation BAG: || 

Fraud Convictions 

1,756 

Narcotics Convictions 

656 

j Examination BAG: || 

Field Examination Dollars Recommended (in billions) 

$22.83 

Field Examination Dollars Recommended per FTE 

$1,008,348 

Appeals Non-docketed Cycle Time (days) 

238 

Appeals Staff Days per Disposal 

2.14 

I Collection BAG: | 

Field Collection Dollars Collected (in billions) 

$4.92 

Field Collection Dollars Collected per FTE 

$476,000 

Field Collection Average Cycles Per TDA/TDl Disposition 

34.7 

II EP/EOBAC: || 

EP Determination Letter Cycle Time (days) 

170 

EO Determination Letter Cycle Time (days) 

87 

II Statistics of Income BAG: | 

Percent of Statistics of Income Projects Delivered on Time 

90% 

Statistics of Income - Quality Customer Service Rate 

90% 

1 Chief Counsel BAG: | 

Tax Administration Guidance per FTE 

40 

Counsel Litigation, Litigation Support, and Advice per FTE 

139 

Number of Private Letter Rulings per FTE 

54 

Advance Pricing Agreements per FTE 

5 

II Operational Information Systems BAG; | 

Integrated Data Retrieval System (IDRS) Real Time Availability 

99.0% 

Weekend Taxpayer Information File (TIF) Update Completion Times 

85.6% 

Corporate Files On-line (CFOL) Availability 

99.0% 

II Developmental Information Systems BAG: | 

1 None 

NA 


Chairman Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Dolan. I appreciate your 
comments about the chief of staff on both sides of this Subcommit- 
tee. We are blessed to have very bright and very capable women 
chiefs of staff on this Subcommittee. 

I also appreciate your taking the time in your testimony to go 
through some of the accomplishments of the IRS in the last 2 
years. And I would remind this Subcommittee and also the public 
that Commissioner Richardson was very forthright with this Sub- 
committee more than 2 years ago about the difficulty that the Fed- 
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eral Personnel Regulations posed for the agency to reach the level 
of expertise that you needed to help with the Tax Modernization 
Program. 

And, indeed, after a long and very careful search you did bring 
Mr. Gross aboard. I think all parties are impressed with his exper- 
tise and abilities, and I think the vision that you lay out, Mr. 
Gross, of the kind of partnership that you are looking for, the kind 
of plan you think must precede action is music, at least, to the ears 
of this Member. 

But, Mr. Dolan, while we have had great problems with the Tax 
Systems Modernization Program, the agency has not been idle. And 
I appreciate your going through the kinds of improvements that 
you have made in the last couple of years, in terms of enabling peo- 
ple to file by telephone, your Web site, access to forms, and sched- 
ules and information. 

And I am pleased that this filing season seems to be going very 
well. I would also say that in part it is going well because in the 
last filing season you did a very good job of cracking down on some 
of the sources of, for example, fraud in the EITC Program, and I 
think that is paying off. 

I think your willingness to sort of engage in the problem of the 
independent contractors does make it easier. I don't see how these 
kinds of approaches, as important as they are to the quality of tax 
administration, to customer service, and to a strong, fair IRS, I 
don't see how they can enable you over the next 5 years to live with 
basically a frozen budget, which means absorbing $1 billion in cuts. 

And so while I don't want to belabor this at this hearing, because 
I don't think it's possible for you to respond, I would urge you to 
develop the resources or the focus, you know, in the coming 
months, to work with your regional research agencies— and I am 
very pleased to hear that, because it's absolutely true that you 
have different kinds of sectors predominant in different areas of 
the country, and therefore different compliance problems and en- 
forcement problems and administration problems and taxpayer 
questions. 

But we tried hard in the Taxpayer Bill of Rights to send the mes- 
sage that we have to know what actions of ours create the biggest 
administrative problems, because your administrative problems are 
people's fairness, equity, frustration problems. 

And when we give you unadministerable law, or law that you 
cannot explain in a way that the ordinary person out there says. 
Oh, yeah, that's fair, then we do you a disservice, and we do the 
taxpayer disservice, and you do not do us a service in protecting 
us from that information. 

So one of the things that is increasingly clear to me is that no 
amount of technology, and no amount of really thoughtful common 
sense, and a lot of what you've done in the last 2 years, the public 
doesn't realize quite how much you have done to improve access 
and improve service, and slim down and streamline the IRS. But 
no amount of that is going to work unless we can jointly focus on 
also some of the most complex and often unproductive in their com- 
plexity portions of the T ax Code. 

So I would hope that as you plan, particularly your work for 
1998, and preferably even in the next 6 months, that you really 
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press down hard on those issues. Because we have to make the 
philosophical decisions. But philosophical decisions are sometimes 
easier made, more easily made, if you know that one is not going 
to work, and that another one might. 

So when I look at the budget challenge you face, it's meetable. 
And technology will matter, and you're going to have good plans 
and we're going to move ahead. 

But we also have to be realistic, honest and very tough minded 
in terms of what constitutes administrable, enforceable, fair tax 
law. And I thought it was just really wonderful that one of your 
advocates spontaneously said, well, if you really want to help, re- 
peal the EITC. 

Now, politically that's a bomb. She wasn't talking to us politi- 
cally. She was saying when I have to deal with people out there, 
and try to explain to them on the merit of simplicity and fairness 
this thing fails. It may meet the political standard of rhetoric, but 
it doesn't meet the real world standard when you're trying to help 
the very poorest people and they have to hire someone to explain 
the program to them. 

So we need to talk more honestly about the Tax Code problems 
if we're going to back you in the changes you're going to make, and 
if you're going to succ^ in creating the next generation of I RS bu- 
reaucracy, which is going to have to be different, more like the pri- 
vate sector in responsiveness, more like the private sector in num- 
ber of management levels. It's going to have to be far more preven- 
tive. 

We see that in controlling health care costs. We see that in pro- 
ductivity in the industrial sector. We have to really engage our- 
selves now on those issues. And prevention means Congress has to 
act in ways we haven't been willing to act before. 

And the only hope of that is oversight. So if we don't get together 
and communicate about these things, and if you don't begin to 
structure your reports so that we don't get frankly the same kind 
of junk we used to get— now, we got it because we asked for it, and 
we liked it because it was easy to deal with. 

But we're beyond that. So I have some other questions, but I am 
going on too long in this statement, so I am going to let my other 
colleagues go first, but I will come back. 

Mr. Dolan. I just wanted to respond directly to your invitation, 
as well as your suggestion that we might have done a better job 
with respect to the first report. I think everybody who came back 
from the last hearing realized that we need to and want to step up 
to your challenge of getting explicit and candid in the dialog about 
what are the impediments that we can do something about, and 
what are ones that only you can do something about. 

And so we have heard you and we take your invitation seriously, 
and would very much look forward to that kind of relationship. 

Chairman j ohnson. Thank you. I would just say that a lot of our 
political rhetoric is outdated, and a lot of your bureaucratic 
mindset is outdated, and we really have to get real. 

Mr. Coyne. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. First of all, as a 
member of the Restructuring Commission of the I RS and a Member 
of this Subcommittee, I had written to Treasury Secretary Rubin 
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on March 11 specifically asking the administration to develop and 
release on an expedited basis its proposal to restructure the IRS. 

I ask that the letter that I sent to Secretary Rubin on March 11, 
plus his five points that he's responded to relative to the restruc- 
turing in recent days, be included in the record. 

Chairman J ohnson. Mr. Coyne, I would be happy to do that. 
And I'd be happy to include his response as well. I'm particularly 
pleased to acknowledge that his response recognizes a lot of things 
that Commissioner Richardson and the IRS have accomplished and 
laid the groundwork to accomplish. 

I appreciate those things. I do think as you see on the Restruc- 
turing Commission that the issues are larger and I think this issue 
of Tax Code complexity is fundamental. And I am pleased that this 
Subcommittee has such capable Members as Mr. Coyne and Mr. 
Portman on that Restructuring Committee, and I would be happy 
to include in the record both your letter to Secretary Rubin and 
this first response. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

[The information follows:] 
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WASHINGTON, DC 20B15 
suBCOMMrme on oversight 
March 11, 1997 


The Honorable Robert E. Rubin 
Secretary of the Treasury 
U.S. Department of the Treasury 
15“' and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W, 

Washington, D.C. 20220 

Dear Secretary Rubin: 

1 am writing to express my interest in working with you, and other 
Department of the Treasury officials, concerning possible approaches to 
reforming the structure and operation of the Internal Revenue Service. As a 
Member of the National Commission on Restructuring the Internal Revenue 
Service, I ask that the Department formally develop and transmit to the 
Commission its recommendations for reform at the IRS, on an expedited 
basis. Also, as the Ranking Democrat of the Ways and Means Oversight 
Subcommittee, I will need a clear understanding of Treasury’s proposals 
with regard to the IRS, in order to prepare for the Subcommittee’s hearing on 
the Commission’s final report (tentatively plaimed for later this year). 

The Commission “task force on governance" will be finalizing its 
findings by March 19“', and submitting its specific recommendations to the 
full Commission by May U'. Thereafter, the Commission will review the 
various task forces ’s proposals and vote to approve a final report on June 5, 
1997. Accordingly, it is essential that the views of the Department of the 
Treasury be available to me, and the other Commission Members, in a timely 
manner. 
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Honorable Robert E. Rubin 
March 11, 1997 
Page 2 


To date. Treasury Counsel Ed Knight has been very helpful in 
clarifying the legal and policy implications of the various reform proposals 
offered during Commission hearings and meetings. Also, Deputy Secretary 
Larry Summers has provided general information about the Administration’s 
views with regard to: how an oversight board within Treasury should be 
appropriately structured; how IRS funding mechanisms should be revised; 
factors that should be taken into account in selecting the next IRS 
Commissioner; and Treasury’s plans to develop a tax law simplification 
package. 

It would be very helpful to me, and I am sure helpful to the other 
Commission Members, if Treasury would outline its views, by letter or in 
other written form, by March 20*''. This would allow me to more fully 
evaluate the issues surrounding proposed reform to IRS’s management 
structure and Treasury’s concerns. 

I appreciate your assistance and ^pport. 


Sincerely, 


William J. Coyne 


Ranking Democrat 
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Toward an IRS for the Twenty-First Century 
Lawrence Summers 
Deputy Secretary of the Treasury 
Tax Executives Institute, Inc. 
Washington, DC 
March 17, 1997 


Good morning. Thank you for that kind introduction. It is an honor to be here among tax 
professionals to discuss the vital question of improving the way in which the IRS collects our 
nation's taxes. 

Nobody likes to pay taxes, but, as Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, they are the price we pay 
for civilized society. They have been at the center of our nation's greatest debates from 
Revolutionary Times to today. They fund our armed forces, our children's education, and our 
parents’ health care, and they finance advances m science and technology that benefit us all. 

Coliecimg taxes has always posed a difficult challenge. Because of the nature of the work they 
do, lax collectors will never win popula.ni> contests. Recently, announcements we have made 
aboul coDtinomg problems in computer systems have focused attention on the Inlemal Revenue 
Service. Continuing improvements in the service provided by banks, brokers, credit card 
companies, and other users of information technology bnng ever more sharply into focus the 
jRR s problems with customer service .A' Treasury and the IRS we recognize that the IRS could 
do much bencr at providing the kind of cosT-cffcciivc. high quality service that the American 
peoole dcsers'c 

W. e have, 1 believe, reached an imponani tu-ming point. Over the last year, the Treasury 
Department has focused intense cfforis or. improving the IRS. The National Commission on 
RcsTnicnumg the IRS, led by Senator Bob Kerrey and Congressman Rob Portmaa has already 
made a sigiuficani contribution to the ongoing discussion. A consensus has emerged among a 
wide group of siakcholdcrs, from business executives to Members of Congress to leaders of the 
•NationaJ Treasury Employees Cmon The message is clear; it is time for change. 

I believe that m the next year or so we have the opportunity and the obligation to bring about the 
RR-1556 


For preii releases, speeches, public schedules and official biographies, caU our 24^aurfax line at (202) 622-2040 






Only if we confront problems directly — from protecting ta^gwyers’ privacy to using technology 
to sure the phones are answered ~ will we build an IRS frn* the 2Ist ccntoiy. 


The Five Point Plan 

As we chart our new course, we will focus on five critical areas — oversight, flexibility, 
birigeting, tax simpliflcation, and leadership. 

Let me address each of th«»e in turn. 

1. Institutionalize Oversight 

First, wc ai the Treasury Department have strengthened and made proactive our oversight of The 
IRS, and we take responsibility for reforming the institution. We will devote the necessary 
resources, both managerial and flnanciai, to do the job. 

Oversight of the IRS by the Treasury department is the best way to ensure the IRS’s 
accountability to the American people and to coordinate lax colleciion with tax policy. Through 
the Treasury, the IRS is able to bring concerns about the difficully of administering tax changes 
to senior Admirustradon officials; 1 raise these concerns frequently in tax policy discussions with 
policymakers in the White House and throughout the Administration. In addition, the IRS is able 
to draw upon Treasury' resources for criticaJ projects, as demonstrated by our current cooperation 
on the Year 2000 conversion. 

Going forw’ard, w'c will take two concrete steps lo institutionalize oversight of the IRS. Over the 
last year, wc have set up a Modemizanon Management Board comprised of senior officials from 
Treason . the IRS, and other parts of the Administration. The Modernization Management Board 
is direcied at overseemg the mformaiion technology programs and functions in many ways like a 
corpcraiB board, approving major strategic decisions and investments. Based on its success, wc 
will ask the President to issue an Executive Directive that will make this board pcnnaiicnt and 
extend us mandate to cover the broad range of strategic issues facing the IRS. 

VVs wtI! also establish a blue nbbon Advisory Comminee. reponing directly to the Secretary of 
Lhe Treasury , lo bnng privaie sector cxpenise to bear on the managemem of the IRS. This 
committee, composed of senior business executives, experts in information technology, small 
business advocates, tax professionals, and others, vrill meet reguiariy to make recommendations 
on major suaicgjc decisions facing Lhe IRS 


II. Increase Flexibility 

Second, w’e wdii enhance and strengthen the IRS’s ability to manage its operations. The IRS 
faces a mulurude of restrictions - rcsincuons that would be unacceptable in the private sector — 
that hamper its ability to provide efficient service. For example: 

• Tnc Commissioner should not have to wait four months to hire the management team he 
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Overtime, the Adminisfiration asd Congress will have to give carc&l coasidciation to the 
appropriate size of the IRS budget llie budget has deciin«i by mme than nine percast in Ttal 
tenns over the last two years. On the acx hand, e£5ciency inq^ovements ate smely possible 
through infoimation technology, w^ch should enable us to reduce tbe budget On other 

hand, more customer service requires more people serving customers, and exp^ence 
demonstrates that investmems in improving compliance have pay-offs in extra revenims dial hr 
exceed their costs. 


IV. Simplify Taxes 

Fourth, we will work to simplify the tax code. 

There is no doubt that we can do a better job of administering the tax laws than we have. But our 
job, and yours, would be far easier if we, working with Congress, were able to streamline our 
9,451 -page tax code. 

Our Administration has already taken several steps toward simpitScation. This audience knows 
first hand how our “check-die-box'* regulations have simplified tax planning and compliance, 
particularly for small business. The President's current i^oposal to exclude up to $500,000 of 
capital gains from the sale of a home will dramatically simplify record keeping for more than 60 
million families. The President’s budget also states our intention to introduce new tax 
simplification legislation in this year's budget cycle. 

There are some who, based on the complexitN' of the tax code and on problems at the IRS, argue 
for extreme measures such as a flat tax. 1 believe that such proposals would not only unfairly 
increase the tax burden on the middle class and hamper economic growth, they would Qcn 
simplify the administration of the tax code. 


V. Leadership 

Uliimaiciy, every business executive know-s that leadership is crucial to performance. Leadership 
IS panicuiarly important when there is a need to change the culture of the organization. 

Over the last four years. Commissioner Richardson has guided Ihe IRS through difficult times 
and has made progress in many amas. Now, as we move forward, we are committed to 
appointuig a new Commissioner who has experience with the challenges of organizatlcmaJ 
change, custoTucr servia: iraprovernem, and information technology management that the IRS 
faces, ^^^le technical excellence in tax maners mtist be maintained, tbe greatest challenges 
facing the IRS in the coming years arc managerial. 

We will charge the new Commissioner with developing a detailed strategic plan for change. And 
we will work to give the new Commissioner the flexibilities and tools he or she needs to effect 
change and to reenut a first-rate management team. 


Mr. Coyne. To Mr. Dolan, in light of the continuing concerns 
about the quality assistance to taxpayers that we're all concerned 
about, and the taxpayer advocate's report to this Subcommittee 
concerning major problems facing the taxpayers in dealing with the 
I RS, I wonder if you could respond to the question that some of my 
constituents are asking me about to the justification for moving 
work out of the Pittsburgh office, when it was ranked 6th out of 
65 districts in total efficiency, while the Philadelphia office was 
ranked 45th. 

The Pittsburgh office got a good grade, ranking 6 out of 65 dis- 
tricts. Philadelphia was ranked 45th, yet we're moving work from 
Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Dolan. I'll be happy to answer that question. I think per- 
haps the ranking that we're talking about is either in one of two 
areas, and I don't have it right in front of me. It's either a field 
office total performance index, or it has to do with the individual 
call site. 

But in either event, let me answer the question hopefully in a 
way that would satisfy your constituents. As the Chair just said, 
one of the things that we have found is that our organizational 
structure was indeed a function of the fifties. 

It remained relatively constant, in terms of its consumption of 
our dollars and resources. And one of the things we set out to do 
in 1992-93 was what most large corporations have done, in looking 
at the overhead structure and in satisfying ourselves that we made 
that overhead structure as efficient as possible. 

That was before we entered the declining resources. Our objec- 
tive at that point was to put every additional man or woman we 
could on the customer service frontlines, on the compliance 
frontlines. 

It was not under the crush of the financial gun to our head. It 
was, we thought, a prudent way to run a business. And we did 
that. We looked at the seven region structures, and said. Well, 
some people have been able to do away with regions altogether. We 
looked at what kind of a business we were, the number of cus- 
tomers, and said we can't do that. But we did not need seven. So, 
we went from seven to four. 

We did that, in part based on performance, but in part based on 
what were some geographical things that made sense. 

Then we got to the harder question, the one that affected the 
Pittsburgh district. That is, we had 63 districts. In many cases the 
districts were aligned with a particular State, or a particular set 
of historical facts. They weren't always— it wasn't always the same 
rationale by which something became a district. And over time a 
few districts have been added, a few have been subtracted, but for 
the most part we ran in the middle sixties with the number of dis- 
tricts. 

We looked at that and said There is an awful lot to be gained 
by having similarly sized offices, where we could concentrate some 
expertise. We didn't have to worry about the smaller districts that 
maybe had only 100 people, and we had a very hard time keeping 
engineer talent there, keeping international talent there, or even 
keeping talent on a particular part of the Tax Code that we wanted 
to give advice on. 

And so a good part of what we did, we spent the better part of 
a year looking at the way we had our districts organized, and found 
what we thought would be the most highly leveraged combinations 
of 63. And we looked at whether it should be 20, 50, or 40. We ran 
data through various kinds of models, and at the end of the day 
what we did in Pittsburgh was let me say that Pittsburgh is an ex- 
cellent work force. It has historically been an excellent work force. 
Its call site personnel are historically among the best we've had. 
And we did not for 1 second erode any of that operating base. But 
we looked at the State of Pennsylvania, and said wait 1 minute, 
do we need two entire district apparatus, district directors, division 
chiefs, branch chiefs, support activities. 
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And when we l<x)ked at that and we looked at the Philadelphia 
district being a significantly bigger district at that point, looked at 
the pluses and minuses of where would you locate the head- 
quarters, that's kind of the way that decision got made, and it got 
made that same way across the other 30 districts that got consoli- 
dated. 

At the end of the day, what we have taken out of Pittsburgh are 
only some of the compliance support activities, and some of the re- 
source management support activities that can be done from a con- 
solidated point. And we took the management overhead out. 

So it was in no way a shot at the quality of the Pittsburgh office. 
As a matter of fact we continue to rely during this filing season 
very heavily on the Pittsburgh taxpayer service site. 

Mr. Coyne. I will have additional questions on this matter. My 
time has expired here, but I 'd like to be able to submit these ques- 
tions to you to be able to get a response. 

Mr. Dolan. I 'd be pleased to respond to them. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

I RS Answers to Questions Submitted by Rep. William Coyne 

Question: In light of the continuing concerns about quaiity assistance to taxpayers, 
and the Taxpayer Advocate’s report to this Subcommittee concerning the major prob- 
lems facing taxpayers in dealing with theIRS: 

How can the IRS justify moving work from the Pittsburgh office when it was ranked 
sixth out of 65 districts in dfidency, whilethe Phiiadelphia office was ranked forty- 
fifth? 

In May 1995, Internal Revenue Service (IRS) announced plans to consolidate its 
63 district offices into 33 district offices. IRS' objectives in consolidating the district 
offices were to (1) foster an integrated and consistent approach to compliance over 
a wider geographic area, (2) decrease taxpayer burden by creating consistency 
across wider geographic areas, and (3) provide managers with greater flexibility to 
shift compliance staff within the district to respond to changing workload require- 
ments. 

Before the district office consolidation, Pennsylvania had two districts, one 
headquartered in Philadelphia and the other in Pittsburgh. As a result of the con- 
solidation, the two districts were merged to form the Pennsylvania District, 
headquartered in Philadelphia. In deciding which districts to merge nationwide, IRS 
attempted to create districts that were more uniform in size than was the case 
under the structure of 63 districts. Accordingly, total staffing was a key criterion 
that IRS used to decide which district offices should retain a management structure 
and be designated as continuing districts. Generally, smaller districts were merged 
into larger ones, as was the case in Pennsylvania, where Pittsburgh was merged 
into Philadelphia. 

To assess the interactions of the various functional reorganizations on district of- 
fice responsibilities, the IRS convened a task force for each functional area affected 
by the consolidation. On the basis of input from these functional teams, the I RS de- 
veloped an Organizational Impact Analysis report that outlined a standard ap- 
proach for consolidation. One of the recommendations was that all district office 
compliance support functions be centralized in the continuing districts, unless a 
business case (cost benefit analysis) could be made for an exception. 

As a result of a request for an exception, the IRS ultimately allowed the Pennsyl- 
vania District to centralize its collection support function in Pittsburgh. Of ninety- 
three positions that were granted exceptions nationwide, sixty-three were in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Question: How can the IRS justify RIFs in Pittsburgh and rehiring additional em- 
ployees in Philadelphia when locality pay and rent per-square-foot are significantly 
lower in Pittsburgh? 

In a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) between IRS and National Treasury 
Employees Union (NTEU) dated October 9, 1997, the IRS agreed not to conduct a 
RIF. Consequently, employees will not be RIFed in Pittsburgh nor will additional 
employees be hired in Philadelphia. 
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Question: How can the IRS justify the ioss of tax administration in the entire western 
haif of Pennsyivania? 

We do not believe tax administration in the western half of Pennsylvania will be 
affected by the restructuring. The restructuring efforts did not impact the size of 
the front-line compliance or customer service staffs in Pittsburgh. Positions elimi- 
nated as a result of the restructuring were entirely support and managerial posi- 
tions. 

Question: Considering these points, how can the IRS show that there Is a cost bend'it 
to the field reorganization concerning Pittsburgh? 

As discussed previously, we believe there are solid business reasons for the re- 
structuring efforts. The consolidation of support functions has resulted in the elimi- 
nation of support positions both in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. The elimination of 
these positions represents a savings in itself. With the MOD signed October 9, 1997, 
with NTEU, these positions will be redirected to front-line compliance and customer 
service positions. As a result we expect customer service and compliance to improve. 

Taxpayer Services 

Question: TheIRS and others have conducted five "customer service surveys" evaiuat- 
ing the IRS's ability to provide efficient and satisfactory service to taxpayers. What 
conciusions can be reached from these surveys? 

The surveys that have been conducted have generally been customer satisfaction 
surveys rather than customer service surveys, however, these surveys have provided 
clear indicators from taxpayers that they expect the same level of service from IRS 
that they can receive from the non government business community. 

Question: To the extent specific IRS employees, or specific IRS offices, have provided 
below-acceptable service to taxpayers, what has the IRS done? 

The surveys done by IRS were not structured to identify individual employees or 
specific offices. Rather the surveys were designed to measure customer satisfaction 
with the corporate delivery and quality of assistance related services and general 
level of customer satisfaction with compliance related contacts. 

Taxpayer Errors 

Question: Again, for the 1997 tax return filing season, the "most common" errors tax- 
payers and tax preparers make in filling out tax returns relate to calculating and 
correctiy daiming the mrned income tax credit. This problem area continues to make 
the "top of the chart" every filing season. 

What, exactly, has the IRS done for the 1997 filing season to reduce the number of 
innocent errors taxpayers and tax return preparers make in claiming the EITC? 
Shouid the EITC form and instructions be simplified to prevent unnecessary errors? 

We made some editorial changes to the 1997 instructions to highlight who can 
claim the credit. However, before making extensive changes to the Schedule EIC 
and/or worksheets, we need more detailed information about the kinds of errors 
being made by taxpayers and preparers. We have tried to address the most common 
errors by including a section titled "How to Avoid Common Mistakes" in the tax 
forms instructions. We advise taxpayers to provide the correct SSN for dependents 
and to check their math, especially for the earned income credit. 

We reorganized the 1997 Publication 596, Earned Income Credit, to eliminate du- 
plicate information, streamline it and regroup qualifying information. Taxpayers 
will now find general rules explained first, then information for those with qualify- 
ing children and finally, information for those without qualifying children. 

As part of the EITC initiative, the Service will be gathering information about 
taxpayers' filing behavior and what marketing techniques are appropriate for the 
target audience. We can use this data to decide what changes are necessary to 
forms, instructions and publications. 

The EITC has complex qualifying rules and computations which involve both 
earned and unearned income. For 1998, we will be changing the instructions again 
to reflect the provisions in the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997. In computing modified 
Adjusted Gross Income (MAGI), for purposes of the credit, taxpayers will have to 
add tax-exempt interest and nontaxable distributions from pensions, annuities and 
individual retirement arrangements. The Act also changed the percentage of busi- 
ness losses disregarded in the computation of modified AGI. For low-income tax- 
payers with little expertise in tax matters, trying to determine their correct credit 
with these complexities can cause errors. 
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Filing Fraud 

Question: The IRS continues to implement anti-fraud measures, including "computer 
fraud screens" and streamlined "math error procedures.” How successfui have the 
IRS's anti-fraud actions been to date? 

The actions taken since the inception of the Revenue Protection Strat^y severai 
years ago have been impressive. Most recentiy, over 2 miiiion returns with missing 
or invaiid TINS were identified and processed using math error procedures. Tax- 
payers who do not have a vaiid TIN for themselves, certain dependents, children 
if claiming the earned income credit (EITC) cannot claim the exemption for these 
dependents or the EITC. In addition, the compliance functions continued to pursue 
questionable refund returns. In FY 1996, we continued our vigorous compliance ef- 
forts to identify and stop fraudulent refund schemes and to pursue questionable 
claims through pre-refund examinations. In FY 1996, we identified nearly 2,450 
fraudulent refund schemes involving 24,000 returns and prevented the issuance of 
$46.8 million in refunds. We initiated 313 criminal investigations involving refund 
schemes. Prosecution recommendations were forwarded on 279 cases and indict- 
ments were obtained on 290 individuals and conviction in 304 cases. Through pre- 
refund examinations, we prevented the issuance of an additional $864 million in re- 
funds. Thus, last fiscal year, our direct enforcement efforts prevented $932 million 
in erroneous or fraudulent refunds from being issued. 

Question: What new anti-fraud controls are in place for the 1997 tax return filing 
season? 

As in past years, the Service will not disclose detailed information concerning 
plans for fraud control and revenue protection. Flowever, there are broad pieces of 
the revenue protection strategy that we will share to assist taxpayers and return 
preparers in filing accurate tax returns. Our main focus continues to be the valida- 
tion of taxpayer identification numbers (TINs) on all tax forms and schedules re- 
quiring identification numbers, including: 

• Security Numbers (SSNs) issued by SSA, Individual Tax Identification Numbers 
(ITINs) issued by IRS for non-citizens unable to obtain an SSN, AdoptiveTax Iden- 
tification Numbers (ATINs) issued by IRS to families in the adoption process. (An 
SSN cannot be issued by SSA until the adoption is finalized.) Missing or invalid tax 
identification numbers will result in reduced refunds unless the appropriate infor- 
mation can be provided. 

• Another s^ment of the strategy is to identify questionable refunds; refunds will 
only be issued after the taxpayer provides acceptable proof of eligibility for various 
credits and deductions claimed on the return. 

• Other compliance/enforcement efforts will continue. We will proceed with crimi- 
nal investigation and prosecution of fraudulent refund claims. 

Although not necessarily new, the anti-fraud controls will again identify problem- 
atic returns. The additional resources recently approved will allow us to follow-up 
on a significantly larger portion of the returns identified. 

1997 Filing Season 

Question: The filing season appears to be going weli. How iong, on average is it tak- 
ing for theIRS to issuerdfunds for paper-fHe and for electronically-filed returns? 

Refunds for paper filed returns average 39 days. For Electronically filed returns, 
however, the average turnaround for refunds is 14.5 days. 

Question: Are aii major tax forms and instructions available to taxpayers imme 
diatdy upon request? 

Generally, all forms and instructions are scheduled for development, production 
and delivery so that they are available (in paper) for individual taxpayers during 
the first week of J anuary. Distribution of paper copies are made to IRS Posts of 
Duty, Area Distribution Centers, many post offices, and libraries. 

In addition to these paper copies, products are also made available to the public 
electronically (IRS Bulletin Board, IRS Internet Web Site and by Fax), usually with- 
in 72 hours of the approval to print an item. This is obviously the most immediate 
source of IRS published products especially for those behind scheduled late legisla- 
tion or technical development issues. 

See attached copy of Publication 2053A "Quick and Easy Access to IRS Tax Flelp 
and Forms" for details of these alternative sources. (Attachment A) 
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Question: Are any forms or other materials currently on backlog? 

There are generally Items that are not "Immediately" available throughout the 
year for various reasons. These Items are tracked and reported on the "Backorder 
Status Report." Attached Is a copy of the most current report as of October 18, 1997, 
showing Items currently not yet available In paper versions, listing projected avail- 
ability, and volume of orders on hand. (Attachment B) 

Question: What arethe major reasons taxpayers arecalling theIRS? 

Taxpayers call to obtain tax law Information, In response to notices or bills and 
to Inquire about the status of their refunds. 

Question: What are the most common questions taxpayers ask when calling the IRS? 

The most common question taxpayers ask Is: "Where Is my refund?" The five most 
common tax law topics (based on the frequency of tax topics selected In Tele-tax) 
are: 

—Electronic filing; 

—Dependents: 

—Medical and dental expenses; 

—Earned Income tax credit; 

—Filing requirements, filing status, and exemptions; or 

Question: Have taxpayer walk-in services and open IRS office hours been expanded 
or reduced for this filing season? 

During the FY 97 filing season our walk-ln offices continued to provide the same 
national level of service as during the prior year. Walk-ln offices also assisted Indi- 
viduals In the application process for the I ndividual Tax Identification (I TIN), begin- 
ning 7/1/96. The total number of walk-ln offices open during this past filing season 
was 397. The hours of operation remained the same as FY 96 for most of our head- 
quarters offices: Monday thru Friday— 8:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Posts-of-duty days and 
hours of operations varied based on taxpayer demand and resources. 

IRS Telephone Taxpayer Assistance 

Question: IRS data for early March shows that the "level of access" for taxpayers 
calling the IRS is above 70%. This is an improvement from earlier filing seasons. 
However, e/en at the 70% level, over 7 million taxpayers have not been assisted. What 
level of access should taxpayers get when calling the IRS (i.e. Is 70% good enough)? 

From an IRS/Customer Service perspective, 70% Is not good enough and we are 
moving toward a higher level of service for 1998. 

Question: Does 70% level of service mean that 70% of the taxpayers calling actually 
talk to IRS employees on their first try? 

The level of access means that 70% of the taxpayers who called had their ques- 
tions answered by an IRS employee or an automated service. It does not address 
how many call attempts they made before they received an answer. 

Question: The Fiscal Year 1998 budget contains $39 million to be used for the re 
programming of IRS computers to handle the century date Where is the IRS In the 
conversion process? 

The FY 1998 Appropriations provided $376.7 million ($289.7 million of current 
year funds and $87 million in FY 1996 and FY 1997 funds) for Century Date 
Change requirements, which includes $79 million for conversion and testing. The 
I RS expects to expend 580 full time equivalents (FTEs) or approximately $39 million 
for in-house conversion and testing activities. In addition, $40 million is needed for 
313 contractor FTEs and discretionary expenses. Current estimates are that this 
funding is sufficient for the Service's FY 1998 conversion and testing efforts. If the 
IRS identifies other conversion requirements it will try to obtain Congressional ap- 
proval to allocate some of the $42 million contingency funding to other conversion 
efforts. 

• Status of Mission Critical Systems 

—4 mission critical systems have already been converted. 

—58 mission critical systems have been converted and will be implemented by 
J anuary 1998. 

—All 121 mission critical systems will be converted byj anuary 1999. 
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Conversion Milestone 

Status of 1 nformation Sys- 
tems Owned Applications 
(As of 10/17/97) 

Status of All 1 RS Applications (As of 
10/17/97) 

Assessment 

Compieted 

Compiete 9/30/97 

Renovation 

74% 

53% 

Testing 

31% 

22% 

1 mpiementation 

4% 

4% 


In the first quarter of FY 1998, the IRS will complete the scheduling of the field 
and customer managed systems to be retained for conversion (expected to be in 
Phases 4 and 5). Conversion of telecommunications components will be conducted 
from J anuary 1998 through February 1999 (Phases 4 and 5). A more detailed mile- 
stone schedule will be available by December 31, 1997. 

Question: Will the various types of data received from the outside and critical to the 
IRS, such as Social Security wage information, aiso be reprogrammed in a timely 
and appropriate manner? 

The IRS is trying to ensure that its trading partners can become Year 2000 com- 
pliant in a timely manner. The Century Date Project Office has spoken at public 
meetings, including the Information Returns Program Advisory Committee (IRPAC) 
and tax preparers’ symposiums. It will work through established partnership orga- 
nizations (e.g., CERCA, American Payroll Association) to reach a broader audience. 
The IRS also will provide Year 2000 conversion plans and date format standards 
required for exchanging data with its external trading partners on its Internet home 
page. The Project Office has included the external trading partner strategy in its 
Year 2000 Project Management Plan (version 3, September 12, 1997). There is 
awareness, concern, and strong support for the external trading partner efforts at 
the executive level within Information Systems. The IRS has appointed an execu- 
tive, the National Director of Governmental Liaison and Disclosure, to lead the ef- 
fort from the business side. There will be a "Communications Package" on this effort 
for field heads-of-office. 

With the support of the Business owners, the IRS is building a data base to docu- 
ment agreements on schedule and Year 2000 compliance requirements between the 
IRS and all of its external trading partners, as well as to track the progress of these 
partners through the conversion process. The Project Office developed testing plans 
for external data exchanges which updated testing requirements in the Unit Test 
Procedures Flandbook. External data exchanges will be tested as part of integration 
or "compatibility" testing at the IRS. The Project Office will track the progress of 
the testing with external trading partners. 

By December 1997, the IRS will have a list of the key systems (e.g.. Electronic 
Federal Tax Payment System) which exchange data with trading partners and their 
major trading partners (e.g.. Social Security Administration) to address issues and 
focus its efforts. While the IRS will continue to specify its data requirements (e.g., 
through revenue procedures), and will document and test data formats for all exter- 
nal trading partners, it will also conduct an outreach program for the key trading 
partners which will entail site-visits and expanded tracking of their Year 2000 ef- 
forts and status. Further, the IRS will be doing additional verification of its most 
critical data exchange partners' plans to bring their systems into full year 2000 com- 
pliance. The external trading partners reviews are scheduled to be conducted from 
February 1998 through J uly 1998. The IRS has already begun discussions with the 
Social Security Administration on the data exchange requirements for wage infor- 
mation. 

The I RS will incorporate contingency management measures (e.g. bridge software) 
in its plans which will be executed if any of its trading partners fail to become Year 
2000 compliant as scheduled. The Project Office requested that the executive re- 
sponsible for disaster recovery obtain certification that the Service's external disas- 
ter recovery site was Year 2000 ready. 
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(ATTACHMENT A) 


Quick and Easy Access to IRS Tax Help and Forms 



PERSONAL COMPUTER 


^ 1 

u 

Why not use a personal computer 



and modem to get the forms and 

.lAzU 


information you need? 




Here is a sample of what you will find when 
you visit the IRS’s Internet Web Site 
at — http://www.irs.u$treas.gov 

• Forms and Instnjctions 

• Publications 

• Educational Materials 

• IRS Press Releases and Fact Sheets 

• Tele-Tax Information on About 150 Tax Topics 



FAX 

Just call 703-487-4Te£) from the 
telephone connecfed to your fax 
machine to cfjoose from over 100 
forms and /nsfrucf/ons or about 150 
Tele-Tax topic. 


MAIL 

You can order forms, instructions, and 
publications by sending a request to 
the IRS Distribution Center nearest 
you: (You should receive your order or 
notice of status within 7 to 15 
workdays after we receive your 
request.) 


• Answers to Frequently Asked Questions 

You can also reach us using: 

• File Transfer Protocol at ftp.jrs.ustreas.90v 


Western part of Western Area 
the U.S.; Distribution Center 


Rancho Cordova, CA 
95743-0001 


Central part 
of the U.S.; 


Central Area P.O. Box 8903 

Distribution Center Bloomington, IL 

61702-8903 


• Telnet at lris.lrs.ustreas.gov 

• Direct Dial (by modem) 703-321-8020. 


Eastern part of 
the U.S. and 
foreign addresses: 


Eastern Area 
Distribution Center 


P.O. Box 85074 
Richmond, VA 
23261-5074 





PHONE 


You can also get information and 1 \. 'W 


forms by phone. 1 — 


Forms and Publications 


CD-ROM 

To order the CD-ROM. confacf 
Supf.Docs. af 202-512-1800 (select 
Option #7j, or by computer through 
GPO's Internet Web Site 
(http://www.access.gpo.gov/su_docs). 


You can order forms, instructions, and publications by 
phone. Just call 1 -800-TAX-FORM (1-800-829-3676) between 
7:30 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. on weekdays. The best time to call 
is before 9 a.m. or after 2 p.m. Thursdays and Fridays are 
the best days to call. (The hours are Pacific time in Alaska 
and Hawaii, Eastern time in Puerto Rico.) You should receive 
your order or notification of its status within 7 to 15 
workdays. 

Tele-Tax Topics 

You can listen to pre-recorded messages covering about 150 
tax topics by calling 1-800-829-4477. 


H 

You can also photocopy, or print out 
from a CD-ROM or the Internet, many 
other products at participating 
libraries. 


For small businesses, return preparers, or others who may 
frequently need tax forms or publications, a CD-ROM 
containing over 2,000 products can be purchased for $25 
from the Government Printing Office (GPO), Superintendent 
of Documents (Supt.Docs.). Current tax year materials, and 
tax forms from 1991 and publications from 1994, are 
included on the disc. 

The first release of the CD is available early January and the 
final r^ease is available Mid-February. The following 
minimum configuration is required to use the CD: 

e Windows 3.1 or later/Windows95 

- 386, 486, or Pentium-based personal computer; 

- 4 megabytes of RAM; 

- Windows-compatible printer with at least 1 Mb of user 
RAM. 

e Macintosh 

- Macintosh 68020-68040: 2 megabytes of application 
RAM 

- Power Macintosh: 4.5 megabytes of application RAM 

- Apple System Software version 7.5 or later 

- CD-ROM drive capable of reading ISO 9660 format 



WALK-iN 

You can pick up certain forms, 
instructions, and publications at many 
nn.<it nffirji.f: Hhrarins and IRR nffirns 


Department of the Treasury 
Internal Revenue Service 
Publication 2053A (1-97) 
Cat. No. 23267Z 
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BACKORDER STATUS REPORT (attachment b) ^ October 18, 1997 



Total Backorders 




CENTER 

100% BACKORDERS 



EADC 


10,064 



CADC 


12,859 



WADC 


5.736 



TOTALS 


28,659 



Breakdown by Center and Product 



CENTER 

ITEM 

VOLUME 

CUM% 

EADC 

Publication 454 


3,646 

36.2% 


Publication 1518 


2,761 

27.4% 


Publication 587 


1,020 

10.1% 



TOTAL 

7,427 

73.8% 


CADC 

Publication 454 


4,231 

32.9% 


Publication 1518 


3,915 

30.4% 


Publication 1045 


3.338 



TOTAL 

11,484 

89.3% 


WADC 

Publication 4S4 


1,813 

31.6% 


Publication 1518 


1,363 

23.8% 


Publication 1045 



23.7% 


TOTAL 

4,536 

■1 

Cumulative ADC Backorders 

ITEM 

TITLE 

COMMENTS 

VOLUME 

CUM. % 

P454 

Your Business Tax Kit 

Pub 454 should be in ADCs by Dec. 1 . 

Pub 910 which Is included in Pub. 454 
wiH not be available until mid to late Nov. 

9,690 

33.8% 

P1518 

Tax Tips - A Caiendar for Small 

Camera copy went to GP0 1 0/8/97 with 

8,039 

28.1% 


Businesses 

projected ship date the second week of 
Noverr^r. 



P1045 

Information for Tax Practitioners 

Ship complete from contractor 10/10/97. 
Stock should be in all ADCs by 10/22/97. 

4,698 

16.4% 

P587 

Business Use of Your Home 

Stock is being transferred from CADC 
to EADC 

1,020 

3.6% 



TOTAL 

23,447 

81.8% 


Bonnie Campbell, T:M:L, 202-622-6470 20-Oct-97 


Mr. Coyne. Anci also, Madam Chairwoman, I have a letter from 
Commissioner Richardson relative to this subject and cutbacks that 
I would like to be able to insert in the record at this point. 
Chairman] ohnson. So ordered, Mr. Coyne. 

[The information follows:] 
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COMMI09t«NCn 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D-C. 20224 

March 14, 1997 


The Honorable William J. Coyne 
Ranking Democrat 
Subcommittee on Oversight 
Committee on Ways and Means 
House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20510-3814 

Dear Mr. Coyne: 

I am writing in follow-up to our March 5, 1997, meeting at which you expressed 
concern about reductions to itie IRS wortcforce in Pittsburgh. Beginning in 1902, the 
IRS conducted a series of studies to fundamentally improve how it accomplished its 
mission. The studies resulted in decisions to make certain major realignments in the 
field office structure. These realignments were designed to reduce management and 
overhead positions and redirect those resources to front line customer service and 
compliance programs, consolidate and improve custoinei seivice telephone operations, 
and centralize administrative and support responsibilities as much as possible. 

The realignments have reduced the number of IRS regional offices from seven to 
four, the number of districts from 63 to 33; customer service telephone sites will be 
reduced from 70 to 23. The realignments were planned to take place In stages. First, 
during FY94, the regional offices were consolidated. Executive and managerial 
personnel from the three discontinued regions were redeployed, and their 
responsibilities wore assumed by the four remaining regions. Tho four region 
configuration was fully operational on November 1 , 1995. Throughout FY95, the district 
offices designed and began to execute their transition plans in partnership with the 
National Treasury Employees Union (NTEU). On November 1. 1996, the Service 
began operating with 33 districts. The vast majority of the executive and senior 
rnanageitieiil personnel from the 30 non-continuing districts either left through 
retirement or transferred to continuing management positions during FY95. In some 
cases, managers chose to assume technical positions. There was only mirror 
redeployment impact on bargaining unit personnel, and these actions were governed by 
negotiated agreement. 

Underlying these actions was an assumption that the resources saved through 
consolidation would be redirected and invested in customer service and compliance; 
there was no reduction of overall staffing levels planned. Congressional approval of a 
5-year revenue initiative which funded more than 6,000 compliance FTEs supported 
this assumption, it allowed the IRS and NTEU to Join In formulating a series of 
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redeployment strategies and transition plans designal to capitalize on the experience 
of our workforce and ensure employmeiit security, nie plans assumed a gradual 
transition which would allow for attrition and voluntary job movement to adjust 
necessary staffing levels between the continuing and non-continuing offices. 

This crucial revenue initiative was discontinued after only one year. Not only did 
tills stiaiii already limited salary duitars but also ttie availability of positions uvei ttie 
longer term in which we could place employees displaced by reorganization. The 
bottom line is that the IRS cannot afford to extend the completion of the field restructure 
over a long period of time as originally envisioned 

The field realignments are moving the Service forward in terms of both efficiency 
and effectiveness in accomplishing its mission. They must be completed expediently 
for both the Service and the taxpayer to realize the benefits. 

In April 1996, the Internal Revenue Service initially announced the second 
phase of its Regional and District Management Consolidation. In the fall, you met with 
Dave Mader and esqjressed your concern at that time about the reduction in the 
vrarkforoe in Pittsburgh. In excess of 100 positions in the Pittsburgh metropolitan area 
were identified as non-cmntinuing Those were primarily compliance support positions, 
management positions, overhead positions including personnel and training positions 
(Support Services), and information systems positions. 

After the Pennsylvania District sitomitted a compelling business case which 
showed that significant revenue could be produced, and significant savings achieved, if 
some support positions were consolidated in Philadelphia, with others being 
consolidated in Pittsburgh, the number of non-continuing positions in Pittsburgh was 
reduced to fewer than 75. The additiortal revenue would be produced by redirecting 
revenue officers from support units in Philadelphia back to the field where the revenue 
potential is greater than in Pittsburgh. 

Sirx:* ttiat time, we have made significant progress In placing employees within 
toe Pittsburgh metropolitan area. 

• Two employees found positions outside the IRS through the voluntary 
outplacement services provided by Dr^e Beam Morin (DBM), a private 
contractor providing outplacement services, in almost 90 locations 
Servioewide. In addition, 16 emplt^ees who utilized toe services ri DBM 
have moved to other positions witoin the IRS. 
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The Honorable William J. Coyne 


. Twenty-six employees accepted Voluntaiy Separation incentive Payments 
(buyouts) Of this 26, 1 1 employees were employees in non-continuing 
positions, and the remainder were employees whose separation wnulrt 
create a placement opportunity for an employee in a non-continuing 
position. 

• On March 3, 1997, we announced approximately 30 vacancies in 

Pittsburgh, primarily compliance support positions. It Is our intent over the 
next several weeks to announce additional vacancies (e.g., attrition 
vacancies) after we have fully analyzed out ultimate staffing needs. 

At this time, although we cannot fully assess the ultimate impact of our 
reorganization on the Pittsburgh metropolitan area, we are confident that through our 
voluntary processes we will reduce the number of occupied non-continuing positions to 
fewer than 30. 

I know that you and your colleagues have been told that service to customers 
has been or will be adversely affected due to this reorganization. That is simply not the 
case either in the Pennsylvania District or throughout the United States. This year we 
made a concerted effort to improve our service to taxpayers, partioularly the level erf 
arcess on niir toll-free assistance system 

I liave asked Ms. Dailene BeillioU, uui newly seleuled Diieului ofUie 
Pennsylvania District, to provide me wnth the latest performance statistics. As you can 
see from the enclosed status report, dated March 13, 1997, taxpayers throughout 
Pennsylvania are receiving improved service this year. 

I hope that this reassures you that our goals are the same - to improve customer 
service and improve efficiencies of tax administration. If you have any questions, 
please have your staff contact David Mader, Chief Management and Administration, at 
202 622-4700, or you may contact me directly. 


Sincerely, 




1 

1/ vn 

Margaret Milrfer Richardson 


Enclosures 
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PENHSYI.VANIA DISTRICT 
March 13, 1997 


Custoaer SsEvioa 

Attached are ccnparlsons betweto 199S, 199S, and 1997 for each of 
our auetomor ralatod aativ£t:i*a. whoro poaalblo, 6h« 

data is broken down becveen Philadelphia and Pittsburgh . 

In addition, attached la a chart which reflects the totals for 
199C and 1997 broken down into weekly eegmexits for our Walk-in 
Operation- The chart alec compares the level of service for the 
current filing oeaeon varsus last, overall, the data reflects 
that we are servicing over 20% more taxpayers this year than we 
did at this point laot year 

The following should also be noted. More taxpayers have been 
directed to VITA sites for actual return preparation,- therefore, 
while the number of rotiimR actually prepared at .gerviee 
locations has decreased, customer service levels have been 
ma-lntained through taxpayer utilization of the VITA sites. Also 
noteworthy is the decreased number of account referrals. Account 
referrals reflect taxpayers whose inguities eaimot be fully 
addressed at the walk-in site, thus, necossitating a referral to 
another function. This year the walk-in sites have been given 
more authority and investigative abilities to resolve customer 
inijuiries. A decrease in the number of account referrals 
actually reflects an increase in eustomer service {one-stop 
customer service) . 
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PZMHSVLVJUIIA DISTRICT 
March 13, 1997 


tOUC-XK ACTXVXT? (FXt.XMa SSHBOM) 

1995 199f 1996 1997 

Form DtatributioB 156.284 132.359 73,680* Bl,37«** 

RBtuma Prapared 25,274 23,313 11,470* 3,510** 

Othar Mallc-In 144,708 102,771 53.532* 74,463** 

Acct. Referrale 1,143 3,793 2,079* 631** 

Totals 327,409 262,236 139,761* 169,978** 

* As of March 9, 1996 
*• kn nf March 8, 1997 

TSLSFZLB 

1996 (thru 4/19/96) 1997 (thru 3/7/97) 

Philadelphia 88,746 128,920 

Pittaburffh 57,539 90.515 

PRACTZTXOHBR ELF 

1995 1996 1297 (thro 3/7/97) 

Philadelphia 247,805 249,674 214,287 

Pittsburgh 164,738 166,925 135,846 

VZTA/EbF 

199S :).996 1997 (thru 3/7/97) 

Philadelphia 31S 1,696 1,055 

PittstJurgh 128 244 51 

KUJC-ZH BLF 

1995 (IK) ELF IK MALK-IH IN 1996 OR 1997 AS 
Philadelphia 879 THEY ARE NOW BBINO DONE IK VITA SITES) 

Pittsburgh 1,275 

VITA 

199S 1996 1997 (to date) 

Phi la. Pitta. jatUa. Bifcfei.r, 


Taxpayers 

Assisted 

29,098 

49,384 

54 . 132 

42,921 

12,720* 

11,960* 

# of Sites 

193 

217 

229 

208 

2/1* 

218* 

# Volunteers 

B6S 

810 

993 

770 

1,020* 

792* 

# Returns Prepered 
Federal 19 , 086 

24,003 

39,610 

31,569 

9,896* 

9.007* 

state 

9, *67 

11,«9S 

11,045 

13,231 

1,908* 

1,389* 


* Thia data through March 7, 1997. VITA statiotieo arc 
historically not reported until the filing seeson has ended. 

Thcoo arc very preliminary mudeers. 
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PEmS'SrLVAHIA DISTRICT 
March 13, 1997 


123S. 

SMlsu iitiSL. 


Taxpayers 
Assisted 41,123 

# of sites 221 

# Volunteers 954 

# xstons prepared 

Federal 33,817 

State 25 , 620 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


AASP/TCB 

ISIS. 

gfaila. Pitts^. 


I9a2 


40,054 

217 

886 

52,521 

241 

978 

46,374 AARP/TCE data for 
216 1997 not available 

987 until April, 1997 

28,890 

23,786 

36.619 

24,001 

31,459 

21,967 




( lutal ) 
;,295 
.,995 


1996 (total) 

1,155,582 

1,593,343 



ISIS 199S 

(thru 3/11/95) (thru 3/9/fS) 

Philu. 421,205 501,959 

Pitts. 587,644 699,081 


19S7 

(thru 3/9/97) *»* 
513, aoe 
841,331 


*♦* mVSL OP ACCESS AS OF 2/22/97 WAS 634. IIS ADDITION, THE 
DSVSD OF DQKAND HAS BBHH I23H8)El TH2US IN PRBVXODS YBARS DOE 
TO THE ADDITION OP THE SERVlcaE CENTER SITES FOR RECEIPT OP 
CADDS 


SOADITY 


1995 1996 

Philadelphia 84.6% 89.7% 

Pittaburah 95.3% 97. SV 


1997 (thru 3/1/37) 
88.4% 

95-9% 


Mr. Coyne. Thank you. 

Chairman J ohnson. Congresswoman Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman, and I 
apologize, Mr. Dolan for having missed almost all your testimony. 

I was in a joint leadership meeting and wasn't able to get here any 
earlier. And I am most interested in what you have to say, and 
have had a chance to read through your written comments. 

Obviously the IRS is facing a very great workload with a flatline 
budget, and fewer employees. Can you tell me how this is going to 
be reflected in a couple of areas, the first being the audits? How 
many audits will be conducted, of what type, and how is this going 
to help you with your compliance responsibilities? 

Mr. Dolan. Well, just a tiny bit of background. I may have men- 
tioned before you came in, but in 1996 and 1997 we have essen- 
tially been in a posture where we have done no new hiring of reve- 
nue agents or tax auditors. So essentially wherever the attrition 
has fallen, in 1996, and thus far into 1997, we've taken the loss. 
We have not backfilled any revenue agents. 

And one outcome of that is that it isn't the most rational way to 
deliver an audit plan. So what we will do in anticipation of 1998 
is again look for ways to create a presence or an involvement that 
may be less dependent on the classic one on one audit, because the 
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bottom line will be there will be fewer audits in 1998 than there 
were I n 1995. 

One of the things, when you look at our charts in our testimony, 
that we sometimes don't do a decent enough job of explaining is 
that we have included in the 1995 and 1996 bar charts what we 
call correspondence examinations. And that will make them look a 
little more stark. 

The correspondence examinations were used specifically in the 
way that the Chair identified earlier as a part of this revenue pro- 
tection strategy. When we first tried to cure the Social Security 
number problem, we went with all kinds of publicity. We then held 
up a number of those and put them through a correspondence ex- 
amination. 

With the help of this Subcommittee and Congress, this year we 
have something called a math error capability which doesn't re- 
quire us to put one of those missing Social Security number cases 
through the entire examination process. 

We do it in a much more summary process. So some of what will 
appear in the testimony as a fall off between 1996 audit rate and 
what we will do in 1997 and 1998 is a function of this kind of 
transaction no longer being required to be done through the classic 
examination process. 

Ms. Dunn. What is the number of employees currently in the 
IRS? 

Mr. Dolan. It's 102,000 and something. And I would be happy 
to give you that as of the last pay period. 

Ms. Dunn. That's fine. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

The FTE count for fiscal year 1997 is 102,926. 


Ms. Dunn. I wanted to ask you a question on electronic filing. 
When we first discussed that, it seemed like it would provide great- 
er compliance, and would allow you to work on improving compli- 
ance without a lot of negative benefits to businesspeople. 

Since then we have found that especially for small businesses it's 
tough for them to have to move to that sort of filing system. There 
is legislation out there that would allow a taxpayer to make a 
choice between the old system and electronic filing. 

Tell me what your thoughts are on that, and how is it going to 
affect your ability to improve compliance? 

Mr. Dolan. I think we are very much still a believer that the 
electronic filing process does both things. It creates a tremendously 
more effective customer service environment, but it also can be a 
terrific asset in compliance. 

Because what it will do over time is allow us to know more about 
the total population of filers, and be able to use on a realtime basis 
the attributes of a return to not waste the time of somebody on a 
return that fits within a particular pattern that today we have to 
take through a more manual process of pulling it out by a DIF 
score, putting it before a classifier's eyes, putting it in the examina- 
tion process, and then finding out whether or not there really is the 
anomaly that there appeared to be. 
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So there will be a compliance benefit. The other compliance bene- 
fit, quite frankly, is to the extent that that data is electronic and 
we can react to anomalies earlier, we can react to somebody who 
is in trouble, someone who has a first quarter delinquency, and we 
can react to that in the first quarter of their delinquency, rather 
than three or four quarters later where their alternatives are 
they've got no way to get the money, they're confronted with a 
choice of do I go out of business or do I pay my tax. 

And so tremendous, small "c" compliance benefits, I think, of 
moving more and more of the interfaces between— and the business 
community I think again— I may have mentioned this before you 
came in the room. We're doing something that's exciting to us. 
That's in the southeast part of the country we will take employers 
in 14 States and allow them to do their quarterly tax return on a 
touch tone phone, much I ike we do with theTeleFile. 

Now, I think we want to develop some data to see whether they'll 
do it as quickly, but we think we probably will do it maybe even 
more quickly than the 8 to 10 minutes on average that it takes a 
1040- EZ filer. 

We think that kind of a system will have a whole lot more appeal 
to business than visions. Some businesses, I think, misunderstand 
the threshold investment, either of time or equipment. The other 
thing that you may have mentioned is our EFTPS Program, which 
is based on a very successful tax link program where we've had, 

I think, in the neighborhood of 72,000 to 75,000 people in this sys- 
tem voluntarily. 

We now have something over 900,000 enrolled of the 1.2 million 
that are due to begin in J uly. And for the most part, people who 
get past the entry shock and get themselves enrolled, find out how 
tremendously simple it is. I mean, basically, access again to a tele- 
phone. 

What we've been trying to do with the banks, the payroll houses, 
and all of the constituency groups is make sure that the businesses 
who see this— and might in the first instance be put off by it— un- 
derstand how relatively simple it is, and how inexpensive and non- 
intrusive it is. 

So in part we've been trying to do a better job of marketing and 
informing that group. 

Ms. Dunn. I was just going to suggest, do you think you're get- 
ting the word out? 

Mr. Dolan. We could always do a better job. 

Ms. Dunn. I continue to hear from my small business folks that 
they really would like to have the choice because they're fearful 
this would take a great deal more money and time. And compli- 
ance, as we all know, is very expensive right now. 

Mr. Dolan. We have worked very hard with the benefit of some 
private marketers as well. We've established linkages with the 
FMS and with the banking community. We've got a lot of people 
who have tried to help us carry the message. 

And we are in the very late stages now. We will put in the hands 
of each of our district directors probably within the next 15 or 20 
days the residual 200,000 whose obligations will accrue in j uly to 
make sure again that people aren't surprised by that, that they've 
heard from us, that we've done some direct outreach, so that as we 
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get close to J uly, people aren't again scared off by this impending 
government requirement. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you. Mr. Dolan, Congresswoman 
Dunn raises a very, very important problem, because the next 
round of companies that have to comply are even harder to reach 
and educate. And a lot of us are very concerned about that, and 
that's really where that legislation comes from, and it is something 
we're going to have to buckle down and see whether we need to 
delay the date or whether we need to do something different to 
reach them. 

But I appreciate the good work that you've done in this regard. 

Mr. Hulshof. 

Mr. Hulshof. Thank you. Madam Chair. Mr. Dolan, and per- 
haps Mr. Gross, for you, each of you gentlemen was present as the 
Chairman gave testimony and made reference to the amount of re- 
sources we have committed to Tax Systems Modernization. And I 
want to ask, either one of you, a couple of questions about some 
budget requests. 

It's my understanding that the Cl inger -Cohen Act, as well as the 
Government Performance and Results Act, as well as memoran- 
dums from 0MB require that information technology investments 
be supported by accurate cost data. 

And I think, particularly, looking at the information systems re- 
quest, you're asking for about $131 million for developmental infor- 
mation systems. And yet I'm not sure that your budget request in- 
cludes plans of how this is going to be used, in that the architec- 
ture and system deployment plan have not yet been finalized. Is 
that true, Mr. Dolan? 

Mr. Dolan. Mr. Hulshof, you essentially have it right. And let 
me say, though, in saying that you have it right, to a certain extent 
we are— collectively we are the victims of the calendar year. 

We are, as Art mentioned, very much on track doing the required 
first steps of getting the architecture, the plan, nailed down. He's 
got a timeline for that. The Modernization Board will receive our 
work on that in the summer. 

The difficulty we have is until that work is actually complete, 
until some final choice is made, we would be guessing at the actual 
sequencing of the priorities. 

It is very clear to us that there is going to be a critical mass of 
capital required for this architecture, for the sequenced invest- 
ments. It was difficult for us, as we made the budget submission, 
to get ahead of the J une/J uly timeframe; when we have finished 
these deliberations and made the choices, we will be much more 
sanguine. 

And so, on the face of it, it is anomalous with the law that says 
before the train starts to move at all, you have to have taken cer- 
tain steps. I think if you literally superimpose such requirements 
on where we are today, we'll lose some tremendous time during 
which we could leverage what we all fully hope and expect will be 
plans that we're able to look at this summer. 

Mr. Hulshof. I agree, Mr. Dolan, that before the trai n heads out 
of the station it needs to have a set of tracks for that train to run 
over. And yet I am concerned, as I was back in the district this 
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weekend, and this was a specific concern addressed to me by con- 
stituents. 

And if we iook back at the track record, 26 programs being eiimi- 
nated, about $1 biiiion of our tax moneys that have been wasted— 
or that's the perception out in the reai worid regarding the systems 
modernization. Wouid your answer be essentiaiiy the same as far 
as the i RS' request for $1 biiiion for fiscai years 1998 and 1999 for 
yet to be specified deveiopmentai efforts regarding the investments 
account, or capitai investments? 

Mr. Dolan, it wouid be a iittie different in this respect, Mr. 
Huishof. i think that represents a recognition within the govern- 
ment budgeting process that something has to change when it 
comes to anticipating and accounting for capitai investments. 

And i think it represents as a part of the President's budget an 
effort to find a nonpartisan way of suggesting that no business in 
America does its capitai thinking, capitai investing, and capitai 
pianning out of a singie year operating budget. 

And so i think that represents, certainiy with respect to the dia- 
iog within Treasury and 0MB, an attempt to say there is a way 
of deaiing with this probiem within a capitai budget so that if the 
pians aren't there, and the doiiars can't be spent prudentiy, they 
won't be spent. They'ii roii back into a subsequent fiscai year in a 
way that in today's singie year budget environment is much more 
difficuit to do. 

Mr. Hulshof. As a finai matter, Mr. Gross, you indicated a part- 
nership with the private sector was something that was oniine, and 
that you needed to have a focused pi an. 

And i think the second prong of your three prongs— i didn't get 
noted. What was that again? 

Mr. Gross. We need discipiine, process and practice in piace. 
Disci piined procedures for deveioping these investments. 

Mr. Hulshof. And are those in piace? 

Mr. Gross. No, they are not, sir. Our commitment, and i think 
we have been asked this over these many months, "What wiii be 
different about this next round of modernization?" What wiii be dif- 
ferent is the foiiowing: We wiii not move forward untii we have 
those capabiiities. We wiii not move forward untii we have a part- 
nership with the private sector. 

And, most importantiy, we wiii not move forward untii we have 
a proven, practicai, discipiined and focused pian. 

Mr. Hulshof. Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairman Johnson. Ms. Thurman. Congresswoman Thurman, 
i'm sorry, i'm recognizing you out of order. Congresswoman, i 
didn't reaiize you'd come in. 

Ms. Thurman. That's OK. Thank you. Madam Chair, i appre- 
ciate it. Good afternoon. Thanks for being here. 

After our iast hearing in this Subcommittee from the taxpayer 
advocate group, i had an opportunity to meet with some of your 
foiks who are actuaiiy the agents out there, the teiephone opera- 
tors, the peopie that are being compiained about, at ieast from the 
taxpayer advocate's 20 suggestions. 

i actuaiiy gave them a copy of the 20 most common questions 
and concerns with iRS, and i said to them, i said Have you ever 
seen this. And they said. No. And i said. But you aii are the ones 
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that are being complained about, and you've not actually seen what 
is being complained about. 

And they said, No. Actually, they are going to send me a written 
response to each one of the 20 complaints. My first question is this, 
Mr. Dolan: In the agency itself, particularly with the issues of try- 
ing to work from the bottom up, what are you doing to get the in- 
formation down to those frontline people? Not just about the Tax 
Code, but the kinds of things that they're not being responsive to 
from the taxpayer? I'm interested to know how that system works 
from their situation. 

Mr. Dolan. Thank you. There are a couple of components to the 
problem resolution information that I think formed the basis for 
Mr. Monk's 20 points. In the past, I will tell you, we probably were 
more anecdotal about aggregating that information. By that I mean 
we would make regular surveys of our field personnel for them to 
essentially aggregate their experience and we'd compile it and put 
it in reports. 

What we have done very recently— really, we're in the first full 
fiscal year of its availability to us— we've got a far more differen- 
tiating management information system in place today where I can 
tell you with great alacrity what exactly the issues are that are 
being confront^ by a J acksonville or by a Ft. Lauderdale. 

I can tell you and I can look for the incidents with which there 
are anomalies, or a different pattern from one center to the other. 
And I can determine whether it is because people are more or less 
effective at recognizing when it is a problem resolution case. 

So there is one body of data that helps me take what the front- 
line problem resolution results are, bring the data up into a man- 
agement information construct that allows us to then turn it back 
around to the regional commissioners, the district directors and 
say, this is the data, this is what is broken, this is what is not sat- 
isfying taxpayers on a regular basis, and potentially— back to the 
Chair's comment— this is also what may need a legislative remedy. 

Ms. Thurman. But if they're not— if those frontline people are 
not getting that information how do they correct 

Mr. Dolan. I'm being a little slow in getting to the second prong. 

Ms. Thurman. OK. 

Mr. Dolan. The second prong is essentially what we try to do 
every year when we prepare people for the opening of a filing sea- 
son. We take them through very specific training on the new 
issues, the issues we know about, and where we've done well or not 
done well with respect to the quality of our answers. 

And then throughout the filing season we also feed back informa- 
tion to people. Where are we getting it wrong? Where are people's 
needs not being met? Where are the bottlenecks in the system? 

So those are essentially the two prongs. J im may want to com- 
ment. 

Ms. Thurman. Where do they get their input, though? I mean, 
once you feed them that information, those folks who are trying to 
correct those issues, when do they get the input into the system? 
When do they get the opportunity to talk to those that might be 
making management decisions? 

Mr. Dolan. We probably do that more or less well. I would say, 
like any big organization, we should probably do that better. 
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Ms. Thurman. I'll share my letter with you. 

Mr. Dolan. I would absolutely encourage you to do that. I think 
that individually we expect that of the district directors, the divi- 
sion chiefs. We expect our installation managers to do that. 

I think, though, if you rely on the anecdotal or on somebody feel- 
ing strongly enough about an issue to float it up, in a big organiza- 
tion it doesn't always get to us— and that's why I'm hopeful this 
management information system allows us with starting point 
data. 

Mr. Donelson. Congresswoman, 2 of the last 4 years, we've run 
survey feedback action programs, called SFA, which really are to 
encourage our employees and managers to communicate about 
issues like you're talking about. 

And I think that's one of the many vehicles we use. One of the 
other things I'd like to point out is the Ombudsman or the Tax- 
payer Advocate brought to the table and talked to this Subcommit- 
tee about issues such as telephone access, notices, the clarity of the 
notices, the lack of clarity of the notices. 

And that's not about our people being bad people, not doing a 
good job. What that really is about is system problems. Things that 
we have recognized through the Advocate pointing it out to us, plus 
our own analysis, that you've got to fix that telephone system. 

The employees out there answering the telephone that you talk 
to, they can't hire additional people to be there beside them to an- 
swer more phone calls, or they can't necessarily— because they're 
working on the phone— manipulate the telephone lines to be more 
efficient in the way we route calls. 

They certainly can't, if they're dealing with the taxpayer on the 
telephone, on a notice, make changes to that notice. They can make 
recommendations, and we have suggestion programs to do that. 
But they are, if you will, the victims of the system as well. 

And it's the job of all of us up here to change that system where 
possible. Some of those things listed on those items identified by 
the advocate are things that we've been working on with the help 
of our frontline employees, as well as the managers that are work- 
ing with them. 

Ms. Thurman. Mr. Dolan, in your written testimony, you talked 
about, I think 26 million people possibly being eligible for some 
electronic, and those who would have direct deposit. And then you 
suggest in there, I think, that there are about 3.2 million people 
that may be taking advantage of that. 

What I wasn't clear on is whether all 26 million people today tap 
into that system? Or are we limited? And then to carry along, with 
Ms. Dunn and Ms. j ohnson's questions, maybe from a different 
standpoint, how much money do you spend in your budgets for 
marketing, or getting this kind of information out so that the tax- 
payer would know these issues are available? And just as impor- 
tantly, what could we in Congress be doing to help you do that? 

For example, I host a public affairs show callM "Capitol In- 
sights" once a month for my constituents. We did a whole series on 
the EITC, so our constituents would be informed. Flow else could 
we help you with educating people? 

Considering that your budget is staying constant, it would seem 
to me, that if these new ways of filing are actually creating a sav- 
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ings, that that information ought to be shared with the taxpayers. 
If you do electronic filing, guess what, taxpayers, this is going to 
cost or save the government x amount of dollars. 

I know that was a long question. Madam Chairman, but I'm 
sorry. 

Chairman J oh n son. It's a reasonable one, and we're all inter- 
ested in the answer. 

Mr. Dolan. It's a great question, and it's also a kind of window 
into our soul. We have never historically had within the ranks of 
the I RS any particular marketing capacity. 

We are tax administrators and not marketers. And that's to our 
peril, in some instances. What really has brought about our need 
for and use of marketers— and I don't want to mislead you that 
we've got huge contracts where we're spending lots of dollars— is 
the combination of the EFTPS and the other suite of electronic 
products. There is a marketplace of 26 million people, and you 
know that at least on the surface the characteristics of what you're 
inviting them to do ought to be fairly appealing. 

But then you have to get beyond that, as we have tried to do, 
particularly the last 2 years, with the use of district office research 
capacity, which has allowed us to take that 26 million people and 
stratify that population. 

We stratify the population because both the retired person who 
is within the dollar eligibility of that program and the college soph- 
omore who is within that dollar eligibility are moved by two dif- 
ferent brands of influence. 

To wit, in your part of the country today, and all the rest of this 
week, we have people shadowing the MTV onsite studios. Appar- 
ently they're moving around Florida in some 20 different places 
during spring break week. 

And so we have made a huge push this week and last week with 
college kids. Fifty of the biggest universities are giving us wide- 
spread publicity. We've got CBS' Web site— the one that gives the 
scores on the NCAA tournament— to run our banner across their 
site— and a lot of that is a function of the help we've gotten from 
marketers. They have given us ways of thinking about getting to 
that marketplace in ways that in the past, quite frankly, we would 
not have had the capacity or the creativity to do. 

And so— I wouldn't want to tell you that we're as good as we're 
going to get. But we clearly have recognized that marketing is a 
skill, and when you take that plus the references Art made you see 
we are listening to an industry that is already out there in their 
business environment, day in and day out, dealing in this elec- 
tronic commerce environment. 

One of the major practitioners came to us and said. You know, 
I've got 6 million returns here that if I just flipped a switch I could 
send you electronically. But guess what, the people who file those 
returns with me aren't so sure they want you to get them electroni- 
cally, because they're not sure what it means to have that data 
come to the I RS that way. 

Those are some of the same people who for years haven't wanted 
to use our preprinted label because they were convinced that if 
they used the label that we sent with the package, that meant they 
were going to get audited. 
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We, for years, said no. What that means is we can enter a couple 
of key strokes instead of all the key strokes, because we've got that 
label on it. So there is a part of learning what the behavior sets 
are, what the motivations are, what it takes to track some of that 
marketplace. We clearly understand that we need help and we 
need other people's insights. And I think we're very much commit- 
ted to using those kinds of skills. 

Ms. Thurman. Is there a significant savings? 

Mr. Dolan. There is a savings. What we're right now doing— in 
connection with something we've mentioned in the longer testi- 
mony, as we have indicate, and in response to this year's appro- 
priations language— is look at outsourcing. 

We propose to go to the marketplace with a request for informa- 
tion kind of dynamic, where we will ask people to bid on what they 
think they— the private marketplace— might want to do with the 
front end of sending us data and sending us information. 

As a part of that, we're going through a study that Mr. Musick 
is now doing, to pin down not only the front-end costs, but a lot 
of the downstream benefits of electronic filing as well. Everything 
from the obvious, you don't have to store the paper, to the less ob- 
vious, I can call up 100 percent of the data on a screen for cus- 
tomer service. This means customer service will be a lot more effec- 
tive than if I can only call up what's transcribed. 

So we're right now trying to document that baseline in a way 
that I hope to give you a more precise answer in the future on that. 

Ms. Thurman. Thank you. 

Chairman J ohnson. Very briefly, Mr. Gross, you're supposed to 
report in May, are you not, in regard to your plan for the Tax Sys- 
tems Modernization Proposal? Do you think by then you will have 
a plan and the disciplines governing it, as you've spoken about 
today? 

Mr. Gross. Our projection by May 15, 1997, is to submit to the 
Congress what's known as the modernization architecture. That is 
regrettably only one element of the program. It will take us longer 
to establish the disciplines, and to acquire the partnership with the 
private sector. 

On the other hand, I would want to reinforce Mike Dolan's com- 
ments that given the nature of capital budgeting, it's essential for 
the government to plan in advance in anticipation that we will be 
prepared for modernization once those funds become available. 

It's my understanding that the first of the two projected $500 
million segments would first become available no earlier than J uly 
1, 1998. And by that time, we aim to have both our capabilities and 
hopefully the contractor relationships, the requisite contractor rela- 
tionships, together with the architecture and the practical imple- 
mentation plan. 

Chairman j ohnson. So you need those funds to be available to 
you 1 year earlier? 

Mr. Gross. Our projection is that the availability of those funds, 
as set forth in the President's budget, is appropriate for the timing 
of our preparedness. 

Chairman j ohnson. Oh, is appropriate. 
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Mr. Gross. Is appropriate, yes. Which I understand to be no ear- 
lier than J uly 1, 1998, with the first of the two $500 million incre- 
ments. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you. And, Mr. Dolan, last, why did 
you make the decision to divert money from examination and docu- 
ment matching, that kind of program that has to do with enforce- 
ment, into customer service, telephone access, as important as 
those things are. 

Was this the best place to take money, so that you end up not 
collecting $3 billion that last year we were able to collect? 

Mr. Dolan. Well, Madam Chair, it wasn't quite as clean a choice 
as that. I'll go back to the description that I was trying to give at 
the outset. For starters, in a perfect world, what I would have done 
if I was trying to leverage my compliance accounts to the maxi- 
mum, I would have look^ at perhaps people who were sitting in 
permanent revenue officer, revenue agent positions, and moved 
around along that spectrum of compliance, my assets. 

And so I would have cut less deeply from the matching. The coin- 
cidence of employment categories happens to be that matching pro- 
gram is largely done with seasonal s. 

And so when I ended up in that predicament of 6,300 people that 
I couldn't pay for, and I looked for dollars that were otherwise fun- 
gible, that weren't tied to a person who was on the payroll getting 
paid every 2 weeks, the places I had to go were the seasonal hours, 
and, as I said, the training, the travel. 

And my other alternative would have been to go through some 
general or some targeted furlough, and put permanent people at 
home for periods of time in order to create some cash savings for 
the payroll process. 

I would like to tell you that I sat in some pristine way and made 
a true value choice to trade this dollar for this dollar. Last year, 
when we first made this transition, we did not invest in customer 
service as much as we'd like. 

Even this year, we have moved very modest compliance resources 
from our office audit occupation over to support, phones. So we 
were very conscious about not savaging a compliance program in 
order to do exclusively customer service. 

We've been trying 

Chairman J ohnson. Of course, one of the challenges is to coordi- 
nate some of the other things you're doing. If you're doing market 
segmentation by region, and, I mean, all of that should enable you 
to use your compliance resources far more effectively. 

Mr. Dolan. But there is one thing that I really missed by not 
being more explicit about this. We're in this— we're kind of in this 
no man's land now of trying to complete our reorganization. One 
of the things that is at issue is— Mr. Coyne talked about it as it 
pertained to Pittsburgh— that we are in a position where we knew 
that what used to take 2,500 people to do in 63 districts could be 
done with 1,500 people in 33. 

And we are sort of midstream trying to get that taken care of. 
And when we get that taken care of, it creates the flexibility of 
those thousand— essentially the dollars associated with those thou- 
sand staff years, that can be placed back in the right places. 
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We've got holes up and down the organization. It happens to 
show up graphically because of the outcome measure on the docu- 
ment matching. But we've got groups that are not supported cleri- 
cally, and so we've got some revenue agents off doing that. 

We've got lots of healing to do once we can accomplish this last 
phase of our reorganization. And I think that will go a long way 
toward rerighting some of those balances. 

Chairman J ohnson. Thank you very much. Are there any other 
questions or comments? Mr. Coyne. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you, Madam Chairman. Mr. Dolan, Commis- 
sioner Richardson had asked some of us on the Subcommittee to 
consider introducing legislation that would make it a felony for an 
IRS employee to access tax information in an unauthorized man- 
ner. 

I wonder if you could shed some light on the necessity for doing 
that? 

Mr. Dolan. Yes. The Commissioner, as I know this Subcommit- 
tee knows, has been passionate about the issue of unauthorized ac- 
cesses, as have the rest of us. And we have identified over time a 
series of corrections, in what— as I think the Commissioner in her 
most recent correspondence was pointing out— was the need to sup- 
plement what's already on the books that deals with the unauthor- 
ized access to electronic records. 

What is left open is the unauthorized access to paper records, 
and what she's asking for is some help in sort of applying to the 
paper world the same regime that the Congress helped us with on 
the electronic world. 

So in a sort of thumbnail, that's what her request is, and it's an 
extension of our objective. You don't make this go away by criminal 
penalties, but you do create a deterrence by having the same brand 
of prohibition on the paper side as you do on the electronic side. 

Mr. Coyne. Is it currently a felony relative to information that's 
accessed electronically? 

Mr. Dolan. Electronic. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Coyne. And you want it extended to paperwork access? 

Mr. Dolan. That's correct. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you. 

Chairman J ohnson. We have been working with you and intend 
to be working with you on a bipartisan fashion to get this legisla- 
tion right. 

Mr. Dolan. We very much appreciate it, too. 

Chairman Johnson. There are lots of questions that could be 
asked, but we need to move on to the next panel, and I appreciate 
the quality of your testimony. And I would just suggest that if you 
have the information management capability that you were dis- 
cussing, perhaps you could actually go back and pull up the three 
or four areas of complexity that are causing tax administration 
problems, and even frontline advocate problems. 

Because we are going to have to move in that direction, and we 
can't wait until we have that hearing again next year. So I would 
appreciate it, understanding more clearly now what we need. Not 
a list of 20. But if you have that management capability you really 
ought to be able to give us some guidance as to what we ought to 
be looking at. 
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Because when I l<x)k at your budget, and the demands on you 
and the planning— I mean, just the transition, as you described 
that you can't get certain resources until you complete certain re- 
forms, and then you can fill in some of the holes. 

It's very important that as you do this, we begin to take our part 
of the responsibility to address some of the complexity issues. And 
I know how volatile they are. I know that they are AMT and 
they're EITC, and they are other things. 

But we have to find a way to do some of those things, so that 
as you move toward a better system, you do it with a better law. 

So thank you very much for being here today, and thanks to all 
your staff for their good work, and for their presence. 

Mr. Dolan. Thank you. 

Mr. Coyne. Madam Chairwoman. 

Chairman] ohnson. Mr. Coyne. 

Mr. Coyne. Several of my colleagues from Pennsylvania have 
asked that a letter that they sent to Commissioner Richardson be 
included in the record, relative to the reorganization of the IRS in 
Pennsylvania. 

Chairman J ohnson. I would be happy to do that. 

I know that in my region they have worked very hard on this, 
and it has at this point seemed to serve the taxpayers of all the 
States involved very well. And I would be happy to include this let- 
ter on our behalf, Mr. Coyne. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 
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'MIKE DOYLE 

19th DisrmcT. Pennsvivanu 

COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE 
Subcommittees: 
Energy and Environment 
Basic Research 


Congre0£i of tfie JHntteti States; 

^oust at SUpreflentatibes 

March 18, 1997 

Margaret Milner Richardson 
Consmissioner 
Internal Revenue Service 
11 Constitution Avenue, NE 
Room 3244 

Washington, D.C. 20002-5618 
Dear Commissioner Richardson: 


COMMITTEE ON 
VETERANS' AFFAIRS 
Subcommittee: 
Hospitals and Health Care 


DEMOCRATIC WHIP, 
SOPHOMORE CLASS 



133 Cannon Building 
Washington, DC 20S1S 
12021 22S-213S 

DISTRICT OFFICES: 

11 Duff Road 
Penn Hills, PA 15235 
(412) 241-6055 


S41 Fifth Avenue 
McKeesport. PA 15132 
(412)664-4049 


rep.dovie#msil.house.gov 


We would like to express our serious concerns over the Internal Revenue Service's plans to 
consolidate activities in the state of Pennsylvania. As we have stated before, we believe any 
field office reorganization should enhance taxpayers services and increase efficiency. 

However, it appears as if the proposed changes in Pennsylvania will not achieve eiier of these 
goals. 


Under the current IRS reorganization proposal, the Examination and the Customer Service 
Divisions in Pennsylvania would be consolidated in Philadelphia, while collections activities 
would be concentrated in the Pittsburgh office. We believe that the removal of customer 
services from Pittsburgh will make it considerably more difficult for millions of taxpayers in 
Western Pennsylvania to gel needed assistance. 

In addition, the Pittsburgh district office has been rated as markedly more efficient than the 
Philadelphia district office. Recently, Pittsburgh was ranked the sixth most efficient district 
office in the nation, while Philadelphia was ranked forty-fifth. Specifically, the Customer 
Service and Examinations Divisions in Pittsburgh have consistently achieved higher efficiency 
ratings than their counterparts in Philadelphia. With these facts in mind , it appears likely that 
the consolidation of these divisions in the Philadelphia office would further deteriorate 
taxpayer services. 

Finally, it is troubling that IRS activities under the reorganization could actually prove to be 
more costly than current operations. Costs for salary, rent, and travel are all U^ier in 
Philadelphia. In fact, it is estimated that annual operating expenses for a portion of the 
Examination Division would be nearly half a million dollars higher if the division were based 
in Philadelphia rather than in Pittsburgh. Clearly, this would be an unneccessary and chronic 
drain of resources. 
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It is fnistratiag that a federal agency would implement, let alone consider, a reorganization 
plan diat could result in diminished services and increased costs. Consequently, we 
respectfully request that you postpone the field office reorganization nationwide so that 
Congress may have time to review the forthcoming IRS report regarding the reorganization, 
which will be issued in accordance with Public Law 104-208. In addition, we ask that the IRS 
and the Treasury Department devise a new reorganization plan for Pennsylvania which is cost 
effective and insures consistent, if not improved, customer service throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

We appreciate your prompt attencton to this matter, and we look forward to receiving your 
response. 


Sincerely, 



Member of Congress Member of Congress 


Ms. Thurman. Madam Chairman. 

Chairman J ohnson. Yes, Congresswoman Thurman. 

Ms. Thurman. Could they also submit any of the educational 
pamphlets or whatever they do in targeting for businesses or sen- 
iors. 

Chairman J ohnson. I'm sure they can provide those to the Sub- 
committee, and we'll see that they get to you. 

Ms. Thurman. I'd like to see those just so we could have them. 
I think it might be helpful for us as well. 

Chairman J ohnson. I think if you just submit those, not as part 
of the record, but as part of the service to this Subcommittee, we'd 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Dolan. We will do that. 

Chairman j ohnson. Thank you. 

Apologies to the GAO for the delay in your appearance. These 
are difficult issues, and it's important for the Subcommittee to un- 
derstand them. 

Lynda Willis, the Director of Tax Policy and Administration of 
the General Government Division of the GAO; and Rona Stillman, 
Chief Scientist, Accounting and Information Management Division 
of the GAO. 
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STATEMENT OF LYNDA D. WILLIS, DIRECTOR, TAX POLICY 

AND ADMINISTRATION ISSUES, GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

DIVISION, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE; 

ACCOMPANIED BY RONA STILLMAN, PH.D., CHIEF 

SCIENTIST, ACCOUNTING AND INFORMATION MANAGEMENT 

DIVISION, U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. Willis. Good afternoon, Madam Chairman, and Members of 
the Subcommittee. One of the advantages or disadvantages of going 
second is that you have a lot of your prepared statement that's al- 
ready been presented by the panelists before you. 

With your permission I will submit my written statement for the 
record, and I will make a very brief overview of some of the key 
points that we make in the statement, and then open it up for any 
questions that the Members of the Subcommittee may have. 

Chairman J ohnson. Thank you. 

Ms. Willis. This Subcommittee has asked us to look at three 
things basically for the Subcommittee today. First is IRS' actions 
to implement the fiscal year 1997 appropriation; second is the sta- 
tus of the 1997 filing season; and third is to comment on the ad- 
ministration's budget for fiscal year 1998, or the budget request. 

Turning first to IRS' 1997 appropriation, in 1997 Congress was 
concerned about the lack of progress in implementing TSM and 
about the level of taxpayer service. In response to congressional 
concerns about TSM, IRS has realigned its 1997 information sys- 
tem spending plan. 

IRS has canceled projects that were included in those plans that 
it had estimated would cost a total of $36 million in this fiscal year. 
According to IRS' Chief Information Officer, these projects were 
canceled because they did not have business case analyses that jus- 
tified their continued development. I would note that several of 
those projects were discussea in reports that we prepared for this 
Subcommittee earlier this year. 

The CIO also stated that I RS does not plan to start any new sys- 
tems development projects, as he stated here this morning, until 
they have the internal capability to effectively develop systems. 
And that it would be 12 to 18 months before they could do that. 

Therefore, we believe Congress should consider rescinding the 
$36 million that will not be spent on those canceled projects in fis- 
cal year 1997. 

Also in 1997, given congressional concerns about the level of tax- 
payer service and the low level of telephone accessibility, IRS de- 
cided this year, as it has stated, that one of its highest priorities 
would be to improve the ability of taxpayers to reach IRS by tele- 
phone. 

IRS did allocate about 1,000 additional staff years to taxpayer 
service, and the increased staffing is having a positive effect. 

Moving to the 1997 filing season, we're finding, as I RS indicated, 
that the filing season is going relatively smoothly this year. We 
have seen significant increases in two areas where we have criti- 
cized IRS' performance in the past— electronic filing and telephone 
accessibility. 

As of March 7, the number of returns filed electronically was al- 
most 25 percent more than at the same time last year. This in- 
crease is even more significant considering that the total number 
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of individual income tax returns filed as of that date was 1.5 per- 
cent less than at this time last year. 

The largest percentage increase is in the number of returns filed 
using TeleFile. This increase may be due in large part to a change 
in the tax package I RS sent to eligible TeleFile users this year. 

This year IRS eliminated the form 1040-EZ and related instruc- 
tions from the package, hoping that more taxpayers would be in- 
clined to use TeleFile if they only received the TeleFile materials, 
and from all indications it's worked. 

And I would like to digress here a moment from my prepared 
statement to observe that this is exactly the sort of thing that I RS 
needs to do to better target its programs to the market they're try- 
ing to reach. 

When we understand why people don't participate in electronic 
filing programs, or when we understand why people are concerned 
about the new EFTPS Program, we are then in a better position 
to either provide the educational assistance, the different types of 
systems or programs, or perhaps even different timing of delivery 
of those services to meet taxpayer needs. 

And I think in this case, IRS' use of a different package of filing 
information for these taxpayers successfully enhanced IRS' ability 
to improve electronic filing. 

The accessibility of IRS' telephone assistance has increased sub- 
stantially. IRS has answered 52 percent of taxpayer call attempts 
during the first 2 months of the filing season, compared to 21 per- 
cent during the same period last year. 

The number of taxpayers assisted was also up, with 71 percent 
of the callers getting through, compared to 52 percent last year. 
And I think we would agree that those are substantial improve- 
ments. 

There are several factors that appear to have contributed to I RS' 
increased telephone service. One is an increase in the number of 
staff assigned to answer the phone, some of which was achieved by 
detailing staff from other I RS functions. 

And I would note here that the last time we looked at the re- 
sources going into telephone assistance was in 1994, and at that 
time the IRS was only budgeting enough resources to answer 52 
percent of the calls. 

So based on the budgeted resources it was not surprising to us 
or the I RS that the accessibility was at the rate it was. 

The second reason is an attempt to reduce the need for persons 
to call the IRS by eliminating certain notices that the IRS deemed 
to be unnecessary. And, finally, IRS revised its procedures for han- 
dling calls. 

Turning finally to the 1998 budget request, included in that re- 
quest is $131 million for developmental information systems, the 
same amount that was provided in 1997. 

As a Member of the Subcommittee pointed out, the Clinger- 
Cohen Act, GPRA and 0MB require that information technology in- 
vestments be supported by accurate cost data and convincing cost/ 
benefit analyses. 

Flowever, IRS' request does not include a credible, verifiable jus- 
tification. The budget request states, and this Mr. Dolan acknowl- 
edged, that I RS does not now have plans to spend these funds, be- 
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cause its mcxJernization architecture and system deployment plan 
have not yet been finalized. 

The administration is also proposing an information technology 
investments account of $1 billion; $500 million for 1998 and $500 
million for 1999. This is to fund yet to be specified developmental 
efforts. 

Again, the Clinger-Cohen Act, GPRA and 0MB require that 
these requests be justified, and that agencies develop accurate, 
complete cost data and thoroughly analyze the business need for 
the systems. IRS has not prepared such an analysis for its invest- 
ment account. 

Given IRS' poor track record in delivering cost beneficial sys- 
tems, persistent weaknesses in its software development and acqui- 
sition capabilities, and the lack of justification and analysis for pro- 
posed system expenditures, we believe Congress should consider 
not funding either the $131 million request for systems develop- 
ment, or the $1 billion capital account until the management and 
technical weaknesses in IRS' Modernization Program are resolved, 
and the required justifications are complete. 

That is not to say that we think IRS will not need money to mod- 
ernize their systems, but rather before the money is authorized for 
spending that IRS be required to have the appropriate cost/benefit 
analysis and justifications for these systems, and that they have 
developed the capability to deliver the projects they propose to de- 
liver. 

The budget request for 1998 also includes $84 million for IRS' 
turn of the century date change. However, the 1998 request was 
based on September 1996 cost estimates for IRS' main tax process- 
ing systems. It did not include estimates for IRS' secondary sys- 
tems that are also critical to tax administration. 

It also did not factor in many other activities related to the cen- 
tury date change effort that have since been identified. 

Thus far in fiscal year 1997, IRS has identified funding require- 
ments for the century date conversion that would exceed its 1998 
budget request. Consequently we believe it's reasonable to question 
whether the amount r^uested for this effort in fiscal year 1998 is 
going to be adequate. 

The largest staffing increase in IRS' budget request is for 195 
FTEs to process a projected increase in the number of tax returns 
filed in 1998. However, IRS expects that most of the additional re- 
turns will be filed electronically. 

Data IRS used to determine how much more money and staff it 
needed to process these additional returns show only a small dif- 
ference between the number of FTEs needed to process 1 million 
electronic returns and the number needed to process 1 million 
paper returns. 

That small difference is inconsistent with what we would have 
expected, and may reflect at least in part that electronic filing is 
not truly paperless. Most electronic filers still have to submit a 
paper signature document. 

Finally, I would like to turn to some of the challenges that we 
believe the IRS and the Congress face in moving the tax system 
into the next millennium— some of the things that reflect directly 
on conversations that were held earlier today. 
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The funding limits and program tradeoffs faced by IRS in 1997 
and anticipated for 1998 are nkely to continue for the foreseeable 
future. As has been observed, the administration's projections actu- 
ally reflect a decline in IRS' funding when inflation is considered. 

At the same time, the I RS is faced with competing demands and 
pressure from external stakeholders, including Congress, to im- 
prove its operations and resolve longstanding issues. 

In recent years, the statutory framework has been put in place 
for helping Congress and the executive branch make the difficult 
tradeoffs that the current budget environment demands. This 
framework includes the Chief Financial Officers Act, the Clinger- 
Cohen Act, and the Government Performance and Results Act. 

GPRA r^uires each agency to develop a strategic plan that lays 
out its mission, its long-term goals and strategies for achieving 
these goals. GPRA requires agencies such as the IRS to consult 
with the Congress as they develop these strategic plans. 

For IRS, these consultations provide an important opportunity 
for Congress, IRS and Treasury to work together to ensure that 
IRS' mission is focused, its goals are specific and results oriented, 
and strategies and funding expectations are appropriate and rea- 
sonable. 

The consultations may prove difficult as they are likely to under- 
score the competing and conflicting goals of IRS programs, as well 
as the sometimes different expectations of the numerous parties in- 
volved. 

Madam Chairman, that concludes my statement. I would be 
happy to answer any questions you may have, as would Dr. 
Stillman. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

statement of Lynda D. Willis, Director, Tax Policy and Administration 

Issues, General Government Division, U.S. General Accounting Office 

Madam Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

We are pieased to be here today to participate in the Subcommittee's inquiry into 
the I nternai Revenue Service's (IRS) actions to implement its fiscal year 1997 appro- 
priation, the status of the 1997 tax return filing season, and the administration's 
fiscal year 1998 budget request for IRS. 

This statement is based on our review of the administration's fiscal year 1998 
budget request, the interim results of our review of the 1997 tax return filing sea- 
son, a review of IRS' fiscal year 1997 spending plans for information systems, and 
our past work on Tax Systems Modernization (TSM). 

Our statement makes the following points: 

—IRS' fiscal year 1997 appropriation act and accompanying conference report in- 
dicated that Congress was concerned about, among other things, the level of tax- 
payer service and the lack of progress in implementing TSM. In response to congres- 
sional concerns and direction, IRS allocated about 1,000 additional full-time equiva- 
lent (FTE) staff to taxpayer service activities and realigned its fiscal year 1997 in- 
formation system spending plans. IRS has since cancelled some of the projects that 
were included in those plans and that it had estimated would cost a total of $36 
million in fiscal year 1997. 

—The 1997 filing season has seen significant increases in two areas where we 
have criticized IRS' performance in the past— electronic filing and telephone acces- 
sibility. To help achieve those increases, IRS (1) revised the tax package sent to per- 
sons eligible to file by telephone, hoping, as a result, to encourage them to file by 
phone; (2) assigned more staff to answer the phone; and (3) revised its procedures 
for handling more complicated telephone requests for assistance. 

—IRS' basic budget request for fiscal year 1998 is for $7.4 billion and 102,385 
FTEs. Included in that truest is $131 million for developmental information sys- 
tems, the same amount that was provided in fiscal year 1997. In addition to that 
basic request, the administration is proposing a capital account for information tech- 
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nology investments at IRS— $500 million for fiscal year 1998 and another $500 mil- 
lion for 1999. Neither the $131 million or the $1 billion is supported by the type 
of analysis required by the Clinger-Cohen Act, the Government Performance and 
ResultsAct (GPRA), and the Office of Management and Budget (0MB). 

—The budget request also includes $84 million for IRS' turn of the century date 
change effort. IRS has already determined that it will need several million dollars 
more for this effort in fiscal year 1997 than had been allocated. Given that and be- 
cause IRS' overall conversion needs are still being determined, it seems reasonable 
to question whether the amount requested for this effort in fiscal year 1998 will be 
sufficient. 

—IRS is also requesting funds to replace two old systems used to process paper 
returns and remittances. Because extra money is being spent on those replacement 
systems in 1997, all of the funding being requested for 1998 may not be needed. 

—The largest staffing increase in IRS' budget request is for 195 FTEs (with an 
associated cost of $11 million) to process a projected increase in the number of tax 
returns filed in 1998. IRS expects that most of the additional returns will be filed 
electronically. Data IRS used to determine how much more money and staff it need- 
ed to process those additional returns show only a small difference between the 
number of FTEs needed to process a million electronic returns and the number 
needed to process a million paper returns. That small difference is inconsistent with 
what we would have expected and may reflect, at least in part, the fact that elec- 
tronic filing is not truly paperless. 

—Finally, IRS and Congress face many challenges in moving the nation's tax sys- 
tem into the next millennium. Funding limits faced by IRS in fiscal year 1997 and 
anticipated for fiscal year 1998 are projected to continue until at least 2002. Fiscal 
constraints as well as longstanding concerns about the operations and management 
of IRS make consensus on IRS performance goals and measuring progress in achiev- 
ing those goals critically important. The provisions and requirements of the Chief 
Financial Officers Act, Clinger-Cohen Act, and Government Performance and Re- 
sultsAct provide a mechanism for accomplishing this. 

Overview OF 1997 Appropriation Issues 

IRS' fiscal year 1997 appropriation acti and accompanying conference report^ in- 
dicated that Congress was concerned about various aspects of IRS' operations. 
Among other things. Congress expressed concern about (1) TSM and the need to di- 
rect more systems development work to the private sector; (2) TSM funds being di- 
rected at "feeding the beast" rather than at true modernization: (3) the ability of 
taxpayers to reach I RS over the telephone: (4) the need to maintain taxpayer service 
at fiscal year 1995 levels, at a minimum;^ and (5) the need to develop a strategic 
plan and performance measures for inclusion in IRS' fiscal year 1998 budget re- 
quest. 

As shown in table 1, IRS' final appropriation for fiscal year 1997 was $7.2 bil- 
lion— $142 million less than its fiscal year 1996 appropriation. The fiscal year 1997 
appropriation also rescinded about $174 million in information systems funds. Table 
1 also shows that the fiscal year 1997 appropriation provided (1) all of what IRS 
requested for processing, assistance, and management: (2) $424 million less than re- 
quested for tax law enforcement: and (3) $365 million less than requested for infor- 
mation systems. 

In response to its fiscal year 1997 appropriation and the congressional direction 
specified therein, IRS (1) revised its spending plans for information systems; (2) re- 
allocated resources within the processing, assistance, and management account to 
direct more resources to taxpayer service activities: and (3) reduced the number of 
compliance staff. 

IRS' Fiscal Year 1997 Systems Spending Plans Are Consistent With Congressional 
Direction, But $36 Million May No Longer Be Needed 

For fiscal year 1997, IRS was appropriated about $1.3 billion to fund its informa- 
tion systems. The appropriation act specified that the $1.3 billion be spent as fol- 
lows: 

—$758.4 million for legacy systems, 

—$206.2 million for TSM operational systems, 

—$130.1 million for TSM development and deployment. 


^The Omnibus Consolidated Appropriations Act (P.L. 104-208, Sept. 30, 1996). 

2H.R. Report No. 863, 104th Cong., 2d sess. (1996). 

^Congress added this requirement because it was concerned that IRS' pending reorganization 
of certain field activities would adversely affect taxpayer service. 
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—$83.4 million for program infrastructure, 

—$62.1 million for "stay-in-business" projects, 

—$61.0 million for staff downsizing, and 

—$21.9 million for telecommunication network conversion. 

IRS' plans for spending its fiscal year 1997 information systems appropriation and 
IRS' obligations through December 31, 1996, appear consistent with the act's direc- 
tion. Specifically, at the beginning of fiscal year 1997, we judgmentally selected 
eight projects, totaling approximately $197 million, that IRS planned to fund with 
its information systems appropriation and analyzed each relative to the cat^ories 
and amounts specified in the act. Our analysis showed that IRS identified its 
projects in accordance with the legislative categories and that all of the projects we 
reviewed appeared to be consistent with the act's categories and spending levels. 

Table 1: IRS' Fiscal Year 1997 Appropriation Compared to Its Fiscal Year 1997 
Budget Request and Fiscal Year 1996 Appropriation 

In billions 


Appropriation account 

Fiscal year 
1996 ap- 
propria- 
tion 

Fiscal year 
1997 budg- 
et request 

Fiscal year 
1997 ap- 
propria- 
tion 

Processing, assistance, and management 

Tax i aw enforcement 

Information systems 

$1,724 

4.097 

1.527 

$7,348 

$1,780 

4.528 

1.688 

$7,995 

$1,780 

4.104 

1.323 

$7,206 



iTctals may not add due to rounding. 

Source: P.L. 104-52, fiscal year 1997 President's budget request for IRS, and P.L. 104-208. 


I n analyzing I RS' spending, we also found that I RS has ongoing or completed one- 
half of the projects (with fiscal year 1997 costs totaling about $87.3 million) that 
were used to justify the allocation of $130.1 million for systems development and 
deployment. IRS is reviewing one other project for $7 million and has canceled the 
remaining projects, which had projected fiscal year 1997 costs totaling about $36 
million. 

According to IRS' Chief Information Officer (CIO), IRS canceled these systems be- 
cause business case analyses did not justify continued development. The canceled 
projects include the Corporate Accounts Processing System, the Integrated Case 
Processing System, and the Workload Management System. 

The CIO also stated that IRS does not plan to start any new system development 
projects until it has developed the internal capability needed to effectively manage 
system development projects, which includes developing a modernization systems 
architecture and a systems deployment plan. The CIO said that it would be 12 to 
18 months before I RS begins acquiring and developing new systems. Therefore, Con- 
gress should consider rescinding the $36 million that IRS will not be using for sys- 
tems development and deployment in fiscal year 1997. 

As noted earlier, $61 million of IRS' fiscal year 1997 information systems appro- 
priation was allocated for staff downsizing. We question whether all of the $61 mil- 
lion will be needed for that purpose. IRS had requested those funds to downsize its 
information systems staff by 819 positions. According to IRS' Chief for Management 
and Administration, however, attrition among information systems staff has been 
higher than expected and IRS' current downsizing plans include only 228 informa- 
tion systems positions. 

Increased Resources Provided for Taxpayer Servicein 1997 

Given congressional concerns about the level of taxpayer service and the low level 
of telephone accessibility documented in our annual filing season reports,"^ IRS de- 
cided that its highest priority in 1997, other than processing returns and refunds, 
would be to improve taxpayer service, especially the ability of taxpayers to reach 
IRS on the phone. One important step IRS took to achieve that end was to increase 
the number of FTEs devoted to taxpayer service. According to IRS estimates, the 
number of taxpayer service FTEs will increase from 8,031 in fiscal year 1996 to 


‘‘Tax Administration: Continuing Probiems Affect Otherwise Successfui 1994 Filing Season 
(GAO/GGD-95-5, Oct. 7, 1994); The 1995 Tax Filing Season: IRS Performance Indicators Pro- 
vide I ncompjete Information About Some Problems (GAOIGGD-96-4S, Dec. 29, 1995); and IRS' 
1996 Tax Filing Season: Performance Goals Generally Met; Efforts to Modernize FI ad Mixed Re- 
sults {GAO/GGD-97-25, Dec. 18, 1996). 
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9,091 in fiscal year 1997. The estimated number of FTEs for fiscal year 1997 is also 
higher than in fiscal year 1995, which is in accord with congressional direction in 
IRS' fiscal year 1997 appropriation. According to IRS budget officials, some of these 
additional FTEs were achieved by reallocating resources originally targeted for sub- 
mission processing: the rest were funded with user fees that IRS is authorized to 
retain. 

The bulk of the staffing increase for taxpayer service is directed at helping tax- 
payers reach IRS by telephone. To augment that increase, IRS has also been detail- 
ing staff from other functions to help answer the phone, including staff who would 
normally be doing compliance work. As discussed later, this increased staffing, along 
with other steps IRS took, seem to have succeeded in significantly improving tele- 
phone accessibility this filing season. 

IRS Reduced Compliance Staff in 1997 to Accommodate Roli -over of 1996 Funding 

The fiscal year 1997 appropriation for tax law enforcement was essentially a roll- 
over of the 1996 appropriation. Flowever, IRS, in its budget request for 1997, said 
that it needed an increase of $116 million just to "maintain current levels" for en- 
forcement. According to IRS, getting a roll-over in funding for 1997 rather than an 
increase forced it to reduce staffing levels for compliance activities so it could pay 
on-board staff. Specifically, IRS reduced certain compliance positions (i.e., revenue 
agents and revenue officers) by more than 1,000. As one result of this reduction, 
IRS estimates that audit coverage will drop from 1.6 percent to 1.2 percent. We 
should note, however, that these reductions were directed at those enforcement staff 
that IRS has characterized as "representing the least efficient use of IRS resources 
on the margin." 


The 1997 Filing Season 

By various statistical measures traditionally used to assess a filing season, the 
1997 filing season is going well. Especially noteworthy are significant increases in 
electronic filing and telephone accessibility. One major change this year involves a 
new procedure IRS is using to deal with returns that have missing or incorrect So- 
cial Security Numbers (SSN). Flowever, the impact of this procedure will not be evi- 
dent until after the filing season. Another area that we cannot address at this time 
is refund fraud. IRS had not compiled data on the number of fraudulent returns and 
refunds identified this year as of the time we prepared this testimony. 

Significant increases in Eiectronic Filing and TelephoneAccessibiiity 
As of March 7, 1997, the number of returns filed electronically, including those 
filed over the telephone, was 24.7 percent more than at the same time last year. 
This increase is even more significant considering, as shown in table 2, that the 
total number of individual income tax returns filed as of March 7, 1997, was 1.5 
percent /ess than at the same time last year. 

Table2: Individual IncomeTax Returns Received 


Type of filing 

March 7, 1997 

March 8, 1996 

Percent of 
change 

Traditional paper 

28,057,000 

31,980,000 

-12.3 

1040PC 1 

2,746,000 

2,373,000 

15.7 

Total Paper 

30,803,000 

34,353,000 

-10.3 

Traditional electronic^ 

10,921,000 

9,273,000 

17.8 

TeleFile 

3,495,000 

2,284,000 

53.0 

Total Electronic 

14,416,000 

11,557,000 

24.7 

TOTAL 

45,219,000 

45,910,000 

-1.5 


lUnder the Form 1040PC method of filing, taxpayers or tax return preparers use personal computer soft- 
ware that produces paper tax returns in answer-sheet format. The Form 1040PC shows the tax return line 
and the data on that line. Only lines on which the taxpayer has made an entry are included on the Form 
1040PC. 

^Traditional electronic returns are those that are filed through third parties, such as tax return preparers. 

Source: IRS’ Management Information System for Top Level Executives. 

As table 2 shows, the largest percentage increase is in the number of returns filed 
by telephone (i.e., TeleFile). That increase may be due, in large part, to a change 
in the tax package IRS sent eligibleTeleFile users this year. In past years, IRS sent 
taxpayers who appeared eligible to use TeleFile a package that included not only 
TeleFile materials but also a Form 1040EZ and related instructions. Thus, tax- 
payers who could not or did not want to useTeleFile had the materials they needed 
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to file on paper, assuming they were still eligible to file a Form 1040EZ. This year, 
IRS eliminated the Form 1040EZand related instructions from the package sent eli- 
gible TeleFile users— hoping that more taxpayers would be inclined to use TeleFile 
if they only received theTeleFile materials. 

A second noteworthy trend this year is an increase in the ability of taxpayers who 
have questions about the tax law, their refunds, or their account to reach IRS by 
telephone. As shown in table 3, the accessibility of IRS' telephone assistance, as we 
have defined it in the past, has increased substantially.^ 

TableS: Accessibility of IRS'TelephoneAssistancei 


Filing season 

Number of 
call attempts 
(in millions) 

Number of 
calls an- 
swered (in 
millions) 

Percent ac- 
cess! bility 

1997 

1996 

21.6 

42.3 

11.3 

9.0 

52.3 

21.3 


iThese data are for J anuary 1 through February 22, 1997, and J anuary 1 through February 24, 1996. 
Source: I RS data. 


As table 3 indicates, the increase in accessibility is due to a combination of fewer 
calls coming in and more calls being answered. The two factors are not unrelated. 
The more successful IRS is in answering the phone, the fewer times taxpayers 
should have to call in an attempt to get through. 

IRS has another way of measuring accessibility, called "level of access," which 
tracks the percentage of callers who were eventually able to get through to IRS 
rather than the number of call attempts. As of February 22, 1997, according to IRS 
data, the level of access was 71 percent, a substantial increase over the 52-percent 
level of access as of the same time last year. 

There are several factors that appear to have contributed to IRS' increased tele- 
phone service: (1) an increase in the number of staff assigned to answer the phone, 
some of which was achieved by detailing staff from other IRS functions;® (2) an at- 
tempt to reduce the need for persons to call IRS by eliminating certain notices that 
IRS deemed to be unnecessary: and (3) revisions to IRS' procedures for handling 
calls. 

As an example of the latter, this year, unlike past years, callers who indicate, 
through the choices they select on the automated telephone menu, that they have 
a question in a complex tax area (such as "sale of residence") are to be connected 
to a voice messaging system. Those callers are asked to leave their name, telephone 
number, and best time for IRS to call back, and they are told that someone will be 
calling back within 2 working days. Those return calls are being made by staff de- 
tailed from IRS' Examination function. According to IRS, it made this change after 
a study showed that several areas of complicated tax law involved 20 to 30 minute 
telephone conversations and that an assistor could answer about 5 simpler calls 
within the same amount of time. 

TooSoon to Assess I mpact of I RS' NBA/ SSN Procedure 

One important change this filing season involves the way IRS is handling returns 
filed with missing or incorrect SSNs. Over the last few years, when IRS identified 
a missing or invalid SSN, it delayed the taxpayer's refund and corresponded with 
the taxpayer to resolve the issue. As we noted in our report to the Subcommittee 
on the 1996 filing season, IRS was unable to pursue many of the problem SSNs it 
identified under those procedures."^ 

Effective with this filing season, IRS was given the legislative authority to treat 
missing or invalid SSNs as an error made by the taxpayer, similar to the way IRS 
handles math errors. Under that new authority, when IRS detects a missing or in- 
valid SSN, it is to disallow any related deductions and credits and adjust the tax- 
payer's tax liability. 


5 Accessibility, as we have traditionally defined it, is the total number of calls answered di- 
vided by the number of call attempts, which is the sum of the following: (1) calls answered, (2) 
busy signals, and (3) calls abandoned by the caller before an I RS assistor got on the line. 

®ln one service center, for example, 26 staff from the Collection area were detailed on an as- 
needed basis to answer the phones, 45 staff from that center's Adjustment/Correspondence 
Branch have been detailed to answer phone calls during the filing season, and another 24 staff 
from that Branch have been detailed to answer calls for 2 hours each afternoon. 

'^IRS' 1996 Tax Filing Season: Performance Goals Generally Met; Efforts to Modernize Had 
Mixed Results {GAO/GGD-97-25, Dec. 18, 1996). 
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For example, if a taxpayer claims one dependent and the child care credit, but 
lists an invalid SSN for the dependent, IRS is to increase the taxable income by the 
personal exemption amount claimed for the dependent and not allow the child care 
credit. IRS is then to adjust the taxpayer's tax liability and reduce the taxpayer's 
refund, if any. The taxpayer is to receive a notice explaining the changes to his or 
her tax liability and refund. The standard notice I RS is using provides a special toll- 
free telephone number that taxpayers can call if they want to discuss the changes 
and/or provide corrected information to support their claims. Taxpayers can also 
write to I RS to resolve the issue. 

IRS estimated that about 2.4 million taxpayers will receive these "SSN-math 
error" notices in 1997. According to an IRS official, IRS had issued about 70,000 
such notices as of February 21, 1997. At the time we prepared this testimony, offi- 
cials at three I RS customer service centers, which are responsible for answering tax- 
payers' inquiries, told us that assistors were not yet getting many calls or letters 
from taxpayers who received the notices. Thus, it is too early to assess the impact 
of this new procedure. 

Data Not Y A Available on Refund Fraud 

As we noted in our report on the 1996 filing season, IRS identified many fewer 
fraudulent returns last year than it did in 1995. According to IRS, the decline was 
due to a 31-percent staffing decrease in IRS' Questionable Refund Program. Pro- 
gram officials told us that the reduced level of staffing has continued in 1997. Flow- 
ever, we do not know how the reduced staffing has affected the number of fraudu- 
lent returns and refunds identified this year because IRS had not compiled that 
data as of the time we prepared this testimony. 

Fiscal Year 1998 Budget Request for Information Systems Raises Several 

Questions 

IRS' fiscal year 1998 budget request includes $1.27 billion and 7,162 FTEsfor in- 
formation systems. Qf the $1.27 billion, $1.14 billion is for operational systems, in- 
cluding funds for IRS' century data change effort and for replacing two old process- 
ing systems. The rest of the request ($131 million) is for developmental systems. In 
addition to the $1.27 billion, the administration is requesting $1 billion over 2 years 
to fund a multi-year capital account, referred to as the Information Technology In- 
vestments Account, for new modernization projects at IRS. 

Qur analysis of the information systems request raised several questions: (1) 
Should Congress approve the $131 million for developmental systems and the $1 bil- 
lion capital account given the absence of the kind of supporting analyses required 
by the Clinger-Cohen Act, GPRA, and QMB? (2) Is the money being requested for 
I RS' century date conversion effort sufficient? and (3) Will IRS need all of the money 
requested for replacing two processing systems? 

Budget Request for Systems Development Not J ustified 

The Clinger-Cohen Act, GPRA, and QMB Circular No. A- 11 and supporting 
memoranda require that information technology investments be supported by accu- 
rate cost data and convincing cost-benefit analyses. For fiscal year 1998, IRS is re- 
questing $131 million for system development. Flowever, IRS' request does not in- 
clude a credible, verifiable justification. The budget request states that I RS does not 
know how it plans to spend these funds because its modernization systems architec- 
ture and system deployment plan have not yet been finalized. These efforts are 
scheduled for completion in May 1997 and are intended to guide future systems de- 
velopment. According to IRS budget officials, $131 million was requested for fiscal 
year 1998 because it was approximately the same amount IRS received in fiscal 
year 1997 for system development. 

No J ustification to Support Billion Dollar Information Technology Investments Ac- 
count 

The administration is proposing to establish an Information Technology Invest- 
ments Account to fund future modernization investments at IRS. It is seeking $1 
billion— $500 million in fiscal year 1998 and another $500 million in fiscal year 
1999— for "yet-to-be-spedfied" development efforts. According to IRS' request, the 
funds are to support acquisition of new information systems, expenditures from the 
account will be reviewed and approved by Treasury's Modernization Management 
Board, and no funds will be obligated before] uly 1, 1998. 

The Clinger-Cohen Act, GPRA, and QMB Circular No. A- 11 and supporting 
memoranda require that, prior to requesting multi-year funding for capital asset ac- 
quisitions, agencies develop accurate, complete cost data and perform thorough anal- 
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yses to justify the business need for the investment. For exampie, agencies need to 
show that needed investments (1) support a criticai agency mission; (2) are justified 
by a iife cycie based cost-benefit anaiysis; and (3) have cost, scheduie, and perform- 
ance goais. 

IRS has not prepared such anaiyses for its fiscai year 1998 and 1999 investment 
account request. Instead, IRS and Treasury officials stated that, during executive- 
level discussions, they estimated that they would need about $2 billion over the next 
5 years. This estimate was not based on analytical data or derived using formal cost 
estimating techniques. According to 0MB officials responsible for IRS' budget sub- 
mission, the request was reduced to $1 billion over 2 years because they perceived 
the lesser amount as more palatable to Congress. These officials also told us that 
they were not concerned about the precision of the estimate because their first prior- 
ity is to "earmark funds" in the fiscal year 1998 and 1999 budgets so funds will be 
available when IRS eventually determines how it wants to modernize its systems. 

I n 1995 we made over a dozen recommendations to the Commissioner of I nternal 
Revenue to address systems modernization management and technical weaknesses.® 
We reported in 1996 that IRS had initiated many activities to improve its mod- 
ernization efforts but had not yet fully implemented any of our recommendations.® 
Since then, I RS has continued to address our recommendations and respond to con- 
gressional direction. But, there is still no evidence that any of the recommendations 
have been fully implemented and, as we reported in February 1997, IRS' systems 
modernization effort continues to be at risk.“ Much remains to be done to imple- 
ment essential improvements in IRS' modernization efforts. IRS has not yet insti- 
tuted disciplined processes for designing and developing new systems and has not 
yet completed its systems architecture. 

Given IRS' poor track record delivering cost-beneficial TSM systems, persisting 
weaknesses in both software development and acquisition capabilities, and the lack 
of justification and analyses for proposed system expenditures. Congress should con- 
sider not funding either the $131 million request for systems development or the 
$1 billion capital account until the management and technical weaknesses in IRS' 
modernization program are resolved and the required justifications are completed. 

Funding Needs for Century Date Change Are Uncertain 

IRS, like other federal agencies, is in the midst of a major project aimed at mak- 
ing its computer systems "century date compliant." Currently, IRS' computer sys- 
tems can not distinguish between the years 1900 and 2000 because the systems year 
is represented by two-digit date fields (i.e., 00 in both cases). IRS estimates that the 
failure to correct this situation before 2000 could result in millions of erroneous tax 
notices, refunds, and bills. Accordingly, IRS' CIO has designated this effort as a top 
priority. The CIO established a year 2000 project office to coordinate work among 
the various IRS organizations with responsibility for assessing, converting, and test- 
ing I RS systems. 

IRS' fiscal year 1998 budget request includes $84 million for the century date 
change effort, an increase of $39 million over the $45 million included for that effort 
in IRS' fiscal year 1997 budget. Flowever, the fiscal year 1998 request was based 
on September 1996 cost estimates that, in turn, were based on an estimate of lines 
of computer code for IRS' main tax processing systems. The request did not include 
estimates for IRS' secondary tax processing systems that are also critical to the tax 
administration process. It also did not factor in many other activities related to the 
century date change effort that have since been identified, such as the need for addi- 
tional hardware and software for testing, operating system upgrades, and possibly 
additional storage capacity due to expanded date fields. 

Thus far in fiscal year 1997, IRS has identified requirements for the century date 
conversion that would exceed its fiscal year 1997 budget by as much as $49.5 mil- 
lion. Of this amount, $13.5 million is for additional labor costs and the remaining 
$36 million is for nonlabor costs (i.e., the purchase of updated operating system en- 
vironments, contractor support for software conversion and testing, and additional 
hardware for expected capacity increases). IRS' Investment Review Board recently 
approved a request for these additional funds. Flowever, according to IRS budget of- 
ficials, a funding source has not been identified. Once that source is identified, they 
said they plan to notify the Appropriations Committees. 


®Tax Systans Modernization: Management and Technical Weaknesses Must Be Corrected If 
Modernization Is to Succeed (GAO/AI M D- 95- 156, J uly 26, 1995). 

^Tax Systems Modernization: Actions Underway But IRS Has Wot Tet Corrected M anagement 
and T echnical Weaknesses (GAO/AI M D-96- 106, J une 7, 1996). 

“GAO High-Risk Series, IRS Management {GAO/HR-9T-8, Feb. 1997). 
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IRS is currently assessing what it needs to do to make its main tax processing 
systems century date compliant and what that will cost. However, there are other 
potentially significant project costs, including those associated with converting and 
testing secondary tax processing systems. IRS project officials told us that th^ hope 
to have a complete cost estimate for the century date conversion effort by this sum- 
mer. In the meantime, given the status of IRS' needs assessment, it seems reason- 
able to question whether the amount requested for this effort in fiscal year 1998 
will be sufficient. 

Replacement of Systems That Process Paper Tax Returns and Remittances 

Also as part of its information systems request, IRS is asking for a $35 million 
increase over the $9 million it received in fiscal year 1997 to replace two systems— 
the Distributed Input System (a 12-year old system used to process paper re- 
turnsjand the Remittance Processing System (an 18-year old system used to process 
tax payments). IRS reports that the systems are unreliable, costly to operate and 
maintain, and not year 2000 compliant. IRS is requesting $44 million for fiscal year 
1998 to develop a replacement for these two systems and begin pilot testing in J an- 
uary 1998. 

Project officials told us that to meet the J anuary 1998 milestone for piloting the 
new systems, they accelerated the project schedule. As a result, they requested and 
the Investment Review Board approved, on March 4, 1997, an additional $11.8 mil- 
lion— $5.7 million for fiscal year 1997 requirements and $6.1 million for fiscal year 
1998 requirements. Consequently, the project will not need this $6.1 million in fiscal 
year 1998. Accordingly, Congress should consider reducing the fiscal year 1998 re- 
quest for this project by $6.1 million. 

Request for Additional Returns Processing Staff Raises Questions about 
Benefits of Electronic Filing 

IRS' largest requested budget increase is for $214 million and 195 FTEs to main- 
tain its fiscal year 1997 program levels in fiscal year 1998. According to IRS, most 
of the $214 million is needed to cover pay and benefits for the employees it has on 
board. However, $11 million and all 195 FTEs are intended to cover "mandatory 
workload increases" in its returns processing function. More specifically, IRS has 
projected that the number of primary tax returns filed will increase from 197.9 mil- 
lion in 1997 to 200 million in 1998. IRS has also projected that 91 percent of the 
increase in primary tax returns (or 1.9 million returns) will be filed electronically. 

The data I RS used to determine its need for $11 million and 195 FTEs indicated 
that IRS only saves about 5 FTEs for every 1 million returns that are filed electroni- 
cally. This is contrary to what we would have expected. Because up-front filters 
keep certain taxpayer errors that are common on paper returns from contaminating 
electronic returns and because electronic returns bypass the labor intensive and 
error prone key punching process IRS uses for paper returns, we would expect that 
the labor and related costs to process electronically-filed returns would be substan- 
tially lower than the labor and costs associated with processing paper returns. 

Part of the explanation for the smaller-than-expected savings is that electronic fil- 
ing is not truly paperless. Taxpayers filing electronically, other than through 
TeleFile, must submit a paper signature document to authenticate the electronic 
portion of their return. And IRS has to process that document. In J anuary 1993, 
we reported that I RS needs to resolve various issues that adversely affect the appeal 
of electronic filing. ^ One of those issues is the need to submit paper documents 
with an electronic return. 


Challenges for the Future 

Probably the most noteworthy part of I RS' performance during the 1997 filing sea- 
son to date is the dramatic increase in tel^hone accessibility. The improvement, 
however, is not without cost. IRS is using various strategies to improve accessibility, 
one of which involves detailing staff from other functions to answer the phone. The 
funding limits and program tradeoffs faced by IRS in fiscal year 1997 and antici- 
pated for fiscal year 1998 are likely to continue for the foreseeable future. The ad- 
ministration's outyear projections actually reflect a decline in IRS funding when in- 
flation is considered. 

At the same time, IRS is faced with competing demands and pressure from exter- 
nal stakeholders, including Congress, to improve its operations and resolve long- 


^^Tax Administration: Opportunities to Increase the Use of Electronic Filing (GAO/GGD-93- 
40, j an. 22, 1993). 
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standing concerns. Modernization of IRS' processes and systems is criticai to doing 
this. So is reaching consensus on IRS' strategic goais and performance measures. 

In recent years, Congress has put in piace a statutory framework for addressing 
these chaiienges and helping Congress and the executive branch make the difficuit 
trade-offs that the current budget environment demands. This framework inciudes 
as its essentiai eiements the Chief Finandai Officers Act; information technology re- 
form legislation, including the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995 and the Clinger- 
Cohen Act; and GPRA. 

In crafting these acts. Congress recognized that congressional and executive 
branch decisionmaking had been severely handicapped by the absence in many 
agencies of the basic underpinnings of well managed organizations. Our work has 
found numerous examples across government of management-related challenges 
stemming from unclear missions accompanied by the lack of results-oriented per- 
formance goals, the absence of detailed business strategies to meet those goals, and 
the failure to gather and use accurate, reliable, and timely program performance 
and cost information to measure progress in achieving results. All of these problems 
exist at IRS. To effectively bridge the gap between IRS' current operations and its 
future vision while living within the budget constraints of the federal government, 
these challenges must be met. 

Under GPRA, every major federal agency must ask itself some basic questions: 
What is our mission? What are our goals and how will we achieve them? Flow can 
we measure performance? Flow will we use that information to make improvements? 
GPRA forces a focus on results. GPRA has the potential for adding greatly to IRS 
performance— a vital goal when resources are limited and public demands are high. 

GPRA requires each agency to develop a strategic plan that lays out its mission, 
long-term goals, and strategies for achieving those goals. The strategic plans are to 
take into account the views of Congress and other stakeholders. To ensure that 
these views are considered, GPRA requires agencies to consult with Congress as 
they develop their strategic plans. 

Congress and the administration have both demonstrated that they recognize that 
successful consultations are key to the success of GPRA and therefore to sustained 
improvements in federal management. For IRS, these consultations provide an im- 
portant opportunity for Congress, I RS, and T reasury to work together to ensure that 
IRS' mission is focused, goals are specific and results orientecf and strategies and 
funding expectations are appropriate and reasonable. The consultations may prove 
difficult because they entail a different working relationship between agencies and 
Congress than has generally prevailed in the past. The consultations are likely to 
underscore the competing and conflicting goals of IRS programs, as well as the 
sometimes different expectations of the numerous parties involved. 

As a GPRA pilot agency, IRS should be ahead of many federal agencies in the 
strategic planning and performance measurement process. Nonetheless, IRS re- 
mains a long way from being able to ensure that its budget funds the programs that 
will contribute the most towards achieving its mission goals. While IRS needs more 
outcome-oriented indicators, it also has difficulty in measuring its performance with 
the indicators it has. For example, IRS' top indicator is its Mission Effectiveness In- 
dicator. This is calculated by subtracting from the revenue collected the cost of IRS 
programs and taxpayer burden and dividing that result by true total tax liability. 
While this approach may be conceptually sound, IRS does not have reliable data to 
calculate taxpayer burden nor can it calculate true total tax liability. 

In summary, IRS' 1997 filing season is going very well in two areas that we have 
criticized in the past. Telephone accessibility is much higher and more taxpayers are 
filing electronically. 

Regarding IRS' fiscal year 1997 spending and IRS' fiscal year 1998 budget re- 
quest, there are several questions that Congress may wish to consider as it contin- 
ues its oversight and appropriations activities. Among these are: 

—Should the $36 million that IRS will not be using for systems development and 
deployment in fiscal year 1997 be rescinded? 

—What level of funding will IRS need to make its information systems century 
date compliant, and will those changes be made in time? 

—Does I RS need all of the fiscal year 1998 funding it is requesting for the Distrib- 
uted Input System/Remittance Processing System replacement project? 

—What level of funding should Congress provide for developing new information 
systems, given the lack of any justification for the $131 million requested for fiscal 
year 1998 and the $1 billion investment account for fiscal years 1998 and 1999? 

—What reliable, outcome-oriented performance measures should be put in place 
to guide IRS and Congress in deciding how many resources should be given to IRS 
and how best to allocate those resources among I RS' functional activities? 

That concludes my statement. We welcome any questions that you may have. 
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Chairman Johnson. Thank you very much, Ms. Willis. Two 
questions come to mind. Until the Taxpayer Systems Moderniza- 
tion is moving forward, and some of the other major projects that 
you referred to, there aren't likely to be savings that can be used 
to fund other functions. 

So how is this agency going to continue to deliver the current 
level of service, and at the same time prepare itself for the future? 
The money is not there yet for the Project 2000. Clearly the major 
Systems Modernization Program is not going to be implementable 
until toward the end of the century. Then a flat budget is going to 
be an enormous problem in terms of service delivery and prepara- 
tion for the future, is it not? 

Ms. Willis. Absolutely. And I think. Madam Chairman, that one 
of the things we need to know more about is the effectiveness of 
current programs, and where existing programs are providing us 
good return on our investment and are moving us forward in a 
results-oriented fashion and achieving I RS' goals. 

We frequently don't know when we make tradeoffs among the 
different programs what impact we are going to have, either in 
terms of improving service in one area, or decreasing service in an- 
other. If we understood more about certain types of programs, we 
would have a better understanding of how to allocate the money. 

Let me give you an example, and I would use taxpayer service 
or telephone accessibility as one good place to start. Funding 
enough money to have every phone call answered is not the most 
efficient way, as Mr. Dolan observed, to meet the needs of tax- 
payers. 

A key part is also understanding where we can reduce the de- 
mand that's coming in by getting rid of unnecessary calls— you 
know, anticipating where we can diminate a notice and get rid of 
calls that are coming in. We also need to look at more efficient 
ways of providing that service. 

Some of the new interactive systems that IRS is designing and 
their Web site are ways of providing the same service at a lower 
cost. We also need to look at more efficient ways of using the re- 
sources that we have to reach those taxpayers who ne^ to be 
reached by an individual assist er or by an I RS staff member. 

So I think when you look at a particular program, we need to 
disaggregate it into its component parts and the causes of the serv- 
ice that we're looking to provide, and then understand what's the 
best way to provide that service. 

Chairman J ohnson. Isn't their effort to look regionally at sort of 
sector specific demands going to help with this? 

Ms. Willis. Yes. I think their market segment approach should 
provide them with additional information on local conditions in the 
local economy and the nature of noncompliance that will allow 
them to better target the resources going into an individual loca- 
tion, and better identify and better design programs to both put 
preventative measures in place as well as to better target compli- 
ance efforts. 
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Chairman J ohnson. In leaking at the IRS Programs, in your es- 
timation, both of you, do we understand, does somebody under- 
stand enough, about what programs work for us to be able to effec- 
tively target our dollars at the programs that work now, while 
we're making those plans for the architecture and discipline of 
TSM and the Project 2000 effort, and some of the other major ef- 
forts that are going on? 

Could we use that approach to target our resources now to main- 
tain a certain level of functioning and service while we leapfrog 
ourselves into this next era? 

Ms. Willis. I think on the margin we know enough about certain 
programs and certain parts of the function of I RS and the types of 
service it is trying to deliver to make improvements within the ex- 
isting resource framework. 

And I would put into that category such things as electronic fil- 
ing, and things that provide new ways of getting information into 
the system, while we wait for the new major modernization efforts 
to come in place after the turn of the century. 

So I think we can't afford to wait until we have everything mod- 
ernized in place to move forward. And there are opportunities. I 
think one of the first things that we need to do in identifying those 
opportunities however is to come up with better performance meas- 
ures, and performance measures that the various stakeholders can 
agree to, so that when we measure what performance a particular 
program is giving us, we know exactly what we're talking about, 
and it's targeted to the strategic goals of the organization, as well 
as its strat^ic mission. 

I also think— and I'm going to anticipate your question here. 
Madam Chairman— that there are ways to look at the Tax Code, 
and to decide whether that's an effective way to deliver a particular 
service given the resource constraints that face us. 

Decisions that we made 5 or 10 years ago about delivering a par- 
ticular service within the constraints of the Tax Code may no 
longer be ones we would make today. And I think there are a vari- 
ety of ways that we can go about identifying those areas of the 
Code that we could simplify while waiting for the structural reform 
debate to take place. 

One of those is looking at recurring audit issues. Are there cer- 
tain issues that IRS audits repetitively among businesses year 
after year? And that's true. There are. What are the issues that are 
coming up when taxpayers call the IRS? Where are they running 
into problems? 

If the IRS is having problems administering a particular provi- 
sion I can guarantee you that the taxpayer is having difficulty 
being compliant with that provision, and vice versa. 

So looking at where taxpayers are having difficulty being compli- 
ant, as well as where IRS is having difficulty administering this 
system will give us a real window into parts of the Code that we 
could potentially simplify. 

Chairman J ohnson. And you think we could mobilize informa- 
tion that's already there in a way that would help us begin this 
project now? 

Ms. Willis. I think there is information out there that we can 
use. We may have to manipulate it. We may have to clean it up. 
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but I think there is information out there that we can use to heip 
do that, yes. 

Chairman J ohnson. i think that's enormousiy important for us 
to start on. i'm taiking about in the next 2 and 3 months. Because 
if we don't strip out some of the, in a sense, costiy and nonproduc- 
tive activities of the iRS, then i don't see how they have the re- 
sources to continue, in a sense, to hoid, and to make the improve- 
ments in certain areas as they have been, and as we see they can 
do, and at the same time deai with the major probiems that face 
them. 

You were very effective in identifying eariy some of the contracts 
that were nonproductive and the systems projects that were not 
going to prove to be worth it. And if you wouid iike to give some 
thought to what you think needs to be focused on in terms of fund- 
ing and things of iesser importance, and how we get the informa- 
tion about where Code simpiification couid have actuaiiy an admin- 
istrative cost impact, i 'd appreciate it. 

i don't even know whether it's possibie under the iRS system 
right now to identify the administrative cost of certain Code re- 
quirements. 

Ms. Willis. No, i don't think it is. And it's aiso very difficuit to 
quantify the compiiance costs on the taxpayer's side. And it is fre- 
quentiy difficuit to tease out of any compiiance or taxpayer burden 
question what part iRS can controi and can enhance as opposed to 
the underiying statute, which is one of the things in iooking at tax 
administration that we aiways have to be very carefui about— can 
we manage to tease the component parts apart far enough to be 
abie to identify strategies for addressing them. 

Chairman j ohnson. There are some particuiar giitches that we 
know about that we ought to be abie to sort of tease apart a iittie 
bit. We know there are iots of companies that are having to do a 
second tax exercise to identify their aiternative minimum tax even 
though they aren't going to pay an aiternative minimum tax, in 
order to determine other tax iiabiiities that they may have. 

Now, whiie we may not be abie to exactiy identify the costs of 
that probiem, we ought to be abie to have some rough estimate of 
how many companies have to do this, what part of the private sec- 
tor is affected, what the rough cost of that wouid be, and what the 
aiternatives are in this area. 

Certainiy with the EiTC we know how many of those peopie 
have to hire someone to heip them appiy, and what the costs of 
submission are the way we require the forms to be submitted, and 
how much of the benefit to the iow-income person is taken by the 
costs of appiying, and therefore what the net effect is. 

So i think if we can get some better insight into those kinds of 
transactionai costs to both the taxpayer or the taxpayer's bene- 
ficiary, it wouid heip us to make the kinds of changes we reaiiy 
have to begin making. 

And there are certainiy other areas that you are far better pre- 
pared to bring to my attention than those ones that i have men- 
tioned. But i reaiiy invite you to heip us over the next coupie of 
months focus in on these areas as we have invited the iRS to do, 
because we can't wait untii next year to start on this. 
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Ms. Willis. We would be happy to do that. In fact, we have a 
body of work that is kind of crosscutting that has identified areas 
of the Code that we think could be improved, some related to the 
earned income tax credit. 

We have done some work on the alternative minimum tax, and 
you're absolutely right. A lot more people have to keep books and 
records than ever qualify to have to file under the alternative mini- 
mum tax regime. 

And so we could certainly go through and take an inventory of 
those provisions that we've looked at and work with you on it. 

Chairman J ohnson. And then we have some problems waiting to 
explode, in terms of number of taxpayers affected. 

Mr. Coyne. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. Ms. Willis, staff of 
the Appropriations Committee recently testified before the National 
Commission on Restructuring of the IRS that it's not likely that 
the appropriators are going to give the full funding that was re- 
quested for 1998 to the I RS. 

Would you be able to gauge the results of that relative to the 
IRS' performance in providing taxpayer services, collecting taxes, 
and preventing fraud? 

Ms. Willis. Congressman Coyne, without knowing specifically 
where the appropriators are anticipating making cuts, I couldn't 
comment on that. If, for example, the cuts are in the information 
systems developmental budget, the $131 million that I spoke of, 
where IRS has not even decided where it's going to spend that 
money, not appropriating that money would not affect compliance, 
taxpayer service, and so forth. 

But I am not aware of where the appropriators are proposing to 
do additional cuts, perhaps within compliance or taxpayer service, 
that would result in the sort of impacts you're talking about. 

Ms. Stillman. I could amplify that a little. Consistent with the 
$131 million that hasn't been justified is an additional $500 million 
in the information technology investments accounts whose use has 
not been specified. There is no explanation of what it would be for, 
how it would be used, when it would be used. Mr. Gross has testi- 
fied that money would not be spent before J uly 1, 1998. He said 
the IRS and Treasury would exert their own discipline in not 
spending it until they could ensure that it would be wisely spent. 

J uly 1, 1998, is just 3 months before the start of fiscal year 1999. 
That gives IRS just 3 months to spend a fund of $500 million, the 
purpose of which is unknown today. I can't imagine that they 
would need $500 million at that point in fiscal year 1998. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you. 

Chairman j ohnson. If I could pursue that just for 1 minute, cer- 
tainly money shouldn't be spent until the justification is clear, the 
plan is clear, the justification is clear. However, if we don't allocate 
it in an orderly process, in anticipation, when it goes out, it's going 
to go out in big amounts. 

There are going to be big contracts. And if we don't start in a 
sense laying it aside now, perhaps with stronger fencing language 
or something, then in my experience when the time comes we will 
phase it in. 
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And we went through this with fuel assistance, when we trans- 
ferred— we took the money from the windfall profits tax, and sub- 
stituted it for our own money, and we have never put our own 
money back in because you have to take it from someplace else. 

So I am terribly concerned that if we don't make some commit- 
ment to a capital fund, even if we fence it off more clearly than we 
have, when the time comes, we'll not allocate the money at the 
pace we need to then implement the plan. 

Ms. Stillman. One of the lessons that history has taught us is 
that organizations in general and IRS in particular do not do well 
trying to build and deploy huge projects. Laying out money in huge 
amounts has not led to successful systems. 

Clinger-Cohen specifically says that, as much as is possible, IT 
projects ought to be incrementalized. Projects should be smaller, 
the planning should be better, the performance measures should be 
clearer, and, at the end of each increment, it ought to be clear that 
we got the benefit that was intended when we made the invest- 
ment. This is much better than the older paradigm of allocating 
humongous amounts of money for huge projects. 

If TSM has taught us anything, it ought to be to develop systems 
more slowly. 

Chairman Johnson. So in your view even when we get TSM 
planned, and we understand what the macroplan is, then the indi- 
vidual projects should be implemented in a way that allows us to 
look and see if it worked before we go forward. 

That's interesting. Thank you. That's very helpful. 

Ms. Stillman. Absolutely. 

Chairman J ohnson. Congresswoman Dunn. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I feel like I want to 
ask you for a value judgment, Ms. Willis, but maybe you can help 
me answer the question in my own mind. I am interested in how 
the IRS stacks up against other agencies as you do these evalua- 
tions. 

How, for example, have they done under the Results Act? 

Ms. Willis. I think we could give IRS credit for being ahead of 
a lot of Federal agencies in terms of its strategic planning proc- 
esses and getting itself ready to implement the Government Per- 
formance and Results Act. 

IRS has had a strategic planning process and performance meas- 
ures for some years that have been incorporated into its budget. 
And while we might take exception to some of the performance 
measures, and how well they're linked to the strategic outcomes, 
and whether they're truly results oriented, at least you have an ac- 
knowledgment within the organization that this type of planning is 
important. 

As a GPRA pilot agency, and I RS was one of two agencywide pi- 
lots, IRS has been initiating the process to operationalize these 
type of activities, and has taught us a number of lessons as we 
move out to implement GPRA across the government, not the least 
of which is this is not going to be easy. 

Agencies have not traditionally avoided doing results-oriented 
measurement because they didn't think it was good, but because 
it's very hard. It's very critical and has become even more critical 
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as we're allcxating short resources, and I think IRS is certainly at 
the point of recognizing that. 

Although I think the IRS can be given a positive value judgment 
in terms of where they are in GPRA compared to some other Fed- 
eral agencies, I woulan't want that to imply that they don't have 
a long way to go, as does the whole government. 

Ms. Dunn. That helps me a lot. Thank you very much. One of 
the things you talked about was the taxpayer phone calls for infor- 
mation and that the number of folks gaining access had multiplied 
by, I think you said, 100 percent, something like that. There were 
fewer phone calls because taxpayers were getting information in 
other ways. 

And I guess what I would like to do is sort of get a bottom line 
answer from you— is there a way of evaluating the degree to which 
those telephone callers who gained access were given correct an- 
swers to their questions? 

Ms. Willis. The IRS actually has a procedure that they worked 
out with us some years ago to evaluate the accuracy of the ques- 
tions in which they test the response rate in terms of are taxpayers 
getting the correct answers. 

I have not seen figures for this year's filing season yet, but last 
year the accuracy rate was over 90 percent. And I have no reason 
to believe that it has declined this year, but again I have not seen 
any numbers. 

Ms. Dunn. That's very encouraging. I did talk to a group of em- 
ployees in my local IRS department, and one of the problems that 
they brought to my mind was that when they increased the num- 
ber of employees answering those phone calls, that people were 
moved over from management positions, other positions where they 
didn't necessarily have the right answers to the questions. 

Ms. Willis. Always a concern. 

Ms. Dunn. Yes. All right, thank you. Thank you. Madam Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you very much, and thank you for 
your testimony. Is there any comment you wanted to make in clos- 
ing? 

Ms. Willis. No. 

Chairman J ohnson. Thank you very much. It was a pleasure to 
have you. 

Ms. Willis. Thanks for the opportunity. 

Chairman J ohnson. I 'd like to call Beanna Whitlock, an enrolled 
agent, from the National Association of Enrolled Agents and Mi- 
chael Mares, the chairman of the tax executive committee of the 
American I nstitute of Certified Public Accountants. 

STATEMENT OF BEANNA J . WHITLOCK, ENROLLED AGENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENROLLED AGENTS 

Ms. Whitlock. Madam Chairman, my name is Beanna Whitlock. 

I am an enrolled agent. I am here today to represent the National 
Association of Enrolled Agents, as their government relations co- 
chair. I also am privileged to sit on the Commissioner's Advisory 
Group. 

I would like to first of all, on behalf of our 9,000 members, thank 
this Oversight Subcommittee for the work it's done. We have cer- 
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tainly seen a great change in the Internal Revenue Service in the 
last several years. 

I am personally a practitioner of almost 30 years, and an en- 
rolled agent 20 of those. And, as an enrolled agent, I am licensed 
by the U.S. Treasury. In 1884 we represented taxpayers before 
their government when they had problems with their government, 
and of late we represent those same taxpayers before the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

We want to give as a filing season report card a verification of 
what you've heard from GAO and from the IRS. We feel this is a 
very smooth filing season, and our national office that hears com- 
plaints of our members reports that this is the smoothest filing sea- 
son in recent years. 

We report to you four instances that we think are problems. First 
of all a delay causing practitioners a problem. We did not receive 
our volume 1 1 of package X which is our bible. It has the tax forms. 
It has the instructions. And we didn't receive it until mid to late 
February as reported by most of our members— much into the tax 
season. 

Second, we received a lot of customer or taxpayer concerns that 
they did not receive their tax package, which usually came about 
Christmastime, nor did they receive the card that had their label 
for it. Even though most of those taxpayers didn't use them, be- 
cause they were afraid that it would subject them to audit, they 
were concerned that they did not receive them. 

We do, however, applaud the IRS in this move omitting their 
issuance. We felt it was a cost savings move, and one that the tax- 
payer would not mind having their funds diverted to another use 
for. 

We are concerned about the I TIN, Individual Tax Identification 
Number, Program. In many of the districts, our members report 
that taxpayers are having difficulty getting those identification 
numbers. 

These are individuals wanting to file tax returns or use as de- 
pendents those individuals that do not qualify for Social Security 
numbers. And because of legislation in the fall, this new legislation 
caused those individuals to have to get those ITI N numbers. 

Finally, as far as a glitch in the system toward electronic filing, 
early in February, the I nternal Revenue Service reported they were 
having trouble with electronic filing. Several who had filed elec- 
tronically were actually coming up showing as deceased, and that's 
one of the glitches in the program. A deceased taxpayer cannot file 
his return electronically. 

But we applaud the Service because immediately information 
went out to all electronic filers, on this problem, how they could 
best go around the problem, and how soon it would be fixed by the 
I RS, and when they could go ahead and file those returns electroni- 
cally once again. 

Overall, we think it's a very smooth filing season, but we at- 
tribute that to the very focus that the I nternal Revenue Service put 
on this filing season, and we encourage that this focus will become 
the norm and the standard operating procedure for all filing sea- 
sons. 
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I have listened to the testimony this morning, and I agree, and 
the practitioner community agrees, that this is not the same old 
IRS. And we attribute that in great part to the Oversight Sub- 
committee. 

Indeed, it's not the same IRS, because they are listening now 
with full and open ears, and they don't react as much as they act. 

Some of the instances I can give you as to how the I RS is listen- 
ing to the practitioner and to the taxpayer community is, number 
one, in this independent contractor issue. 

This is a tremendous problem for our small business owners. 
They don't understand the term of contract laborer as much as 
they understand the term casual laborer. Now when does that cas- 
ual laborer or contractor become in actuality an employee? And the 
Internal Revenue Service has addressed that very effectively with 
the settlement program of last season. 

Indeed, they are taking a look at the collection standards. These 
are the new standards applied to individuals who are trying to set 
up installment agreements, or offers in compromise with their gov- 
ernment. And those new standards should be released very quickly. 

And as practitioners, we are looking at the ability to use the 
form 656, which is the offer in compromise form, that is now able 
to be computer generated. 

Heretofore, the I RS has been very reluctant to let us use our own 
computer-generated forms. But in this one particular instance, they 
listened to the practitioner community, felt that there were advan- 
tages and reasons why they should relax their attitude toward this, 
but yet they were very sensitive to this being a legal document en- 
tered into between the taxpayer and their government, compromis- 
ing the integrity of the document. 

But working with the practitioner community, they did develop 
one that can be computer generated and used much more easily by 
the practitioner community and the taxpayer. 

And finally I would just lift up several changes that happened in 
my own district this year. I practice in Plano, Texas, and our dis- 
trict is the North Texas District. 

We were very heavily hit with a requirement for these ITI Ns, the 
completion of a form W-7 which would give those individuals who 
could not have a Social Security Number an identification number 
so that they could either file a tax return, have a spouse reported 
on the tax return, or a dependent. 

We live in a large community that is Hispanic and Spanish 
speaking. The Internal Revenue Service went outside of its box. It 
went outside to the community, visiting several Catholic Churches 
in both Fort Worth and in Dallas, and they had this tremendous 
outreach, having an opportunity to be with the taxpayer or these 
individuals in settings in which they were very comfortable, in 
their church setting. 

They had interpreters there who could speak to them in their 
own language and, indeed, had interpreters for the deaf there as 
well. 

In this comfortable setting, they instructed them as to why they 
needed these numbers, how it would facilitate the filing of their tax 
return, and in many instances result in a refund to them. 
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I am proud to tell you that over 10,000 taxpayers were helped 
through this outreach program by volunteers of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. In addition to that, they have kept their telephone 
hours open much longer than that 8 to 5 period of time. 

Most taxpayers don't have an opportunity to be on the telephone 
waiting during their break or their lunch hour. So this became very 
important to them, that they could go home, and in the privacy of 
their own home, call the I nternal Revenue Service and get answers. 

In addition to that, the time spent on the telephone waiting, from 
1995, where it was 3.5 minutes, has now been reduced to only 1 
minute and 10 seconds, to wait for either an assister or to be 
prompted through the telephone lines. 

And one other thing about the North Texas District, makes my 
practice there much easier. They have enlisted the community in 
this effort in order to get information out to the public. They've en- 
listed the DART service, which is our bus service in Dallas, and the 
little message that goes around the inside of the bus that tells 
them about community affairs also told them about all the out- 
reach opportunities, where the I nternal Revenue Service had VITA, 
Volunteers in Taxpayer Assistance, sites where the taxpayer could 
be helped preparing tax returns, when the office hours would be ex- 
tended, and, in fact, two Saturdays be available for the taxpayer 
to come into the I nternal Revenue Service. 

We feel the Internal Revenue Service has made many improve- 
ments in the way that they have administered the Tax Code in this 
filing season and encourage even more endeavors in this way. 

Finally I would only mention to you the things that as a practi- 
tioner community we think are very vital. Because we are the eyes 
and the ears, and oftentimes the conscience of the IRS as it deals 
with the American taxpayer, we know that there is a credibility 
gap between the I RS and the taxpayer. 

We're further concerned that without the budget to provide what 
the American taxpayer sees as their individual needs, taxpayer as- 
sistance, forms, accessibility to the IRS, that the budget limitations 
will further erode the taxpayer's confidence in the IRS, and there- 
fore encourage noncompliance, putting further burden on the I nter- 
nal Revenue Service. 

We would further say that we feel that indeed the employee mo- 
rale issues of the I nternal Revenue Service are indeed a concern to 
us. American taxpayers, when they call the taxman, aren't often- 
times as courteous as they should be. And when the press comes 
down on the IRS, as it has in several months, then it does breed 
those morale issues within the I nternal Revenue Service. 

Finally, I was very encouraged to hear everyone who participated 
in these hearings today, acknowledged that indeed not only is the 
practitioner community a real part of tax administration with the 
IRS, but so is Congress. And we would simply encourage this, that 
when Congress considers a bill, before Congress considers sending 
a bill to the President to sign, that perhaps at those initial stages 
of planning that the I nternal Revenue Service who is charged with 
administering those tax laws be consulted, and that, indeed, one 
step further, that the practitioner community be consulted as well, 
so that we might be those eyes and the ears and the conscience of 
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Congress in how the American taxpayer will view that legislation. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

statement of Beanna J . Whitlock, Enrolled Agent, National Association of 

Enrolled Agents 

Madame Chair J ohnson, Members and guests, my name is Beanna J . Whitiock 
and I am an Enroiied Agent engaged in private practice in both Houston and Piano, 
Texas. I have been an Enroiied Agent for more than 20 years and am an instructor 
in smaii business tax and accounting. I currentiy serve as Co-chair of the NAEA 
Government Reiations Committee and am a member of the Commissioner's Advisory 
Group (CAG). 

I am very pieased to have this opportunity to present testimony on behaif of the 
more than 9,000 Members of the Nationai Association of Enroiied Agents, aii of 
whom are smaii business owners and tax professionais. NAEA receives no Federai 
grants or contracts. 

As you know, Enroiied Agents are iicensed by Treasury to represent taxpayers be- 
fore the Internai Revenue Service. Enroiied Agents were created by iegisiation 
signed into iaw by President Chester Arthur in 1884 to remedy probiems arising 
from daims brought to the Treasury after the Civii War. We represent taxpayers 
at aii administrative ieveis of the IRS, thereby affording us the opportunity to be 
the eyes, ears and oftentimes the conscience of the IRS in its administration of the 
tax laws. Since we work closely with more than 4 million taxpayers each year, we 
are at the front lines of tax administration and know just how well the I RS is doing 
its job of administering the nation's tax laws. 

We would like to express our appreciation to the Oversight Subcommittee mem- 
bers and staff for your annual review and evaluation of the direction and programs 
administered by the Internal Revenue Service. NAEA believes you are making an 
invaluable contribution to improving tax administration by this effort. 

1997 Filing Season Report Card 

This is definitely not the filing season of two years ago. The perception of Enrolled 
Agents around the country is that filing season is going very smoothly. More tax- 
payers have come in earlier this year than last and we are seeing more nonfilers 
who want to come back into compliance. The NAEA national office staff reports the 
lowest level of filing season complaints in the last several years. In fact, only a 
handful of significant issues have come to our attention and we would like to share 
them with you: 

1. Late distribution of Volume 2 of Package X, tax forms and filing instructions. 
The package was not received until well into February by most practitioners. The 
delay may have been the result of late Congressional legislative action last year be- 
cause several forms were not ready for printing. More on that later. 

2. Early in the filing season, electronic filers experienced a "glitch" in the system 
whereby certain taxpayers, filing their tax returns electronically, were precluded 
from doing so with the system reporting the taxpayer as deceased. I mmediately, the 
Service notified electronic filers and tax practitioner groups with instructions on the 
program error, how to correct and alternatively file, and when the system error 
would be corrected and electronic filing resumed. 

3. Many taxpayers who regularly use paid tax preparers continue to be concerned 
that they received neither a tax forms package nor a postcard with a label this filing 
season. We understand that in order to economize, the Service cut down on needless 
paperwork and mailings. NAEA strongly supported that decision. Too often, our 
Members reported, they did not use the forms, instructions and labels their clients 
brought in because as practitioners they use computer generated forms. Instead the 
paper and postcards were thrown away. However, it's going to take taxpayers a lit- 
tle while to get acclimated to this change. I n the meantime, I RS continues to evalu- 
ate the suitability of its forms, instructions and publications in consultation with 
practitioner groups and is eliminating those that are obsolete or can be obtained in 
some other manner. We applaud this cost-cutting effort because in addition to being 
tax practitioners. Enrolled Agents are also taxpayers. 

4. I ndividual Tax Identification Numbers (ITI Ns): We have surveyed our Members 
as to how the new ITIN program for taxpayers who are not eligible for Social Secu- 
rity Numbers has been working. Taxpayers who do not have SSNs must have an 
ITIN in order to file. The reaction has been mixed. Some of our Members report that 
their clients have had no problem at all while others are finding it difficult to work 
through the requirements. To get quick service from IRS, most EAs say they send 
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clients directly to the local I RS office with their documents. Others have praised I RS 
outreach efforts, notably in IRS' North Texas District where approximately 10,000 
taxpayers have been reached. The Acceptance Agent process for I TINS has gone 
slower than expected. Again, this is a new program, started just this year, and it 
will take some time for tax practitioners and taxpayers to get accustomed to it. 
Some additional education work would probably be helpful, including more outreach 
by local I RS offices. 

Overall, however, we are very pleased that the IRS appears to have focused its 
efforts on the 1997 filing season in an unprecedented fashion. 

The Service is to be commended for its public awareness efforts on alternative 
ways of filing and the availability of the I RS website. The website makes it possible 
for taxpayers and tax practitioners to download forms, instructions for those forms, 
and publications at any time of the day or night, any day of the week. In addition, 
the IRS fax on demand service makes available the most widely used forms and in- 
structions in a very convenient and user friendly fashion for taxpayers and tax prac- 
titioners alike. 

We hope these efforts to divert telephone calls out of the system will pay off by 
providing alternative ways of obtaining information. We believe that they will con- 
tinue to improve as more taxpayers and tax practitioners become familiar with 
them. This year's increased use of TeleFile is certainly an example of how it may 
take a year or two for taxpayers to become comfortable with the technology and 
then you can see usage skyrocket. 

If I were to summarize what NAEA is seeing in terms of IRS operations, it would 
be that a more business-like, customer service approach to tax administration is 
being adopted in the National Office. There is a great deal more innovation and out- 
reach to practitioner organizations. The culture of the National Office has changed 
dramatically over the past two years. They are doing a lot more listening to practi- 
tioners and taxpayers. In recent months, practitioner groups have been consulted 
on worker classification issues, strat^ies for electronic filing, the implementation 
of Congress! onally mandated Electronic Federal Tax Payment System (EFTPS). We 
are awaiting revision of national collection standards which we hope will address 
and resolve problems raised by practitioners around the country. 

Within the week or so, we received word about resolution of a major problem for 
practitioners. For sometime now, practitioners have complained that IRS would not 
accept a computer generated Form 656 for Offers in Compromise. After collaborative 
work with Enrolled Agents and the Commissioner's Advisory Group, among others, 
the IRS has arrived at a solution. Practitioners— the vast majority of whom now do 
their work on computers— can now use the computer generated Form 656 without 
sacrificing the integrity of the agreement between the taxpayer and the I RS. 

Is everything perfect? No. Employee morale is a major problem which I address 
later in my remarks. And following the recent wave of retirements and the consoli- 
dation of Districts and Regions, we have many Districts with new Directors and As- 
sistant Directors who are just getting their bearings. Since they are just getting to 
know their staff and districts, some haven't been able to initiate all the outreach 
efforts we'd like to see. We feel confident that this will change in the coming 
months. If not, rest assured we'll be back to let you know. 

I would like to share with you some other examples about how we are seeing a 
180-degree shift in approach at IRS on a number of levels. In my own North Texas 
District, IRS personnel have done a superb job. Their outreach work on ITINs has 
been outstanding. In an effort to meet anticipated walk-in traffic demand and to 
maintain the same level of service as last year, the North Texas District trained 
eight Revenue Officer Aides and one Revenue Officer to provide back up assistance 
at the Post of Duty walk-in counters. In addition, five temporary employees were 
hired to handle the Form W-7 (ITINs) program. Approximately 5,000 W-7s have 
been certified through the walk-in operation. 

I would also mention improvements to the much maligned telephone system. FI ere 
you can see the more business-like approach and more targeting of effort. The North 
Texas District Customer Service Division has as its objective to answer 5.2 million 
calls during this filing season. Through Feb. 15, a total of 1,289,287 calls were an- 
swered compared to 1,170,394 at the same time last year. The average hold time 
is running 1 minute 10 seconds compared to3y2 minutes in 1996. 

Callers requesting Customer Service Division assistance may do so by either dial- 
ing one of two 800 telephone numbers. (Both practitioners and taxpayers give high 
marks to toll free numbers, by the way.) This leads to an automated assistance fea- 
ture which gives the caller much faster service than waiting for a "real person." 
Flowever, assistors are available for callers who are unable to work with the auto- 
mated system or who have problems not addressed by the automated system. IRS 
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has identified the mcst frequent needs a taxpayer has to caii so the automated iist 
inciudes: 

• Automated instaiiment agreements: Under this system, caiiers who quaiify may 
make an instaiiment agreement for a balance due tax account. 

• Refunds: A taxpayer may check the status of their current refund of overpaid 
taxes. 

• Locator: Tells where to send a completed tax retu 

• Personal identification number: Callers can establish or modify their PIN which 
is needed to access account information. 

• Transcripts: Callers can obtain transcripts of their past tax year accounts or 
photocopies of returns filed with the I RS. 

Inquiries into certain technical tax law issues are currently being referred to a 
call-back messaging option. The caller is advised that due to current heavy demand 
for assistance in the subject selected, assistance is being provided via the call-back 
service. The caller is then prompted to leave their name, day time telephone num- 
ber, and the best time of day for contact. The caller is told h^she will receive a call 
back within two business days. Answers to these inquiries are provided by Exam- 
ination Division personnel. 

If the queue time is excessive on other selected technical topics normally an- 
swered "on-line," the caller is advised that recorded tax information is available 
elsewhere and referred to the topic number of that recorded information. The caller 
may then choose to be transferred to TeleTax to listen to the recorded information. 
The important point here is that the caller is given the option of choosing to go to 
TeleTax or staying in the queue and waiting to speak to the next available I RS rep- 
resentative. 

We are seeing better measurement of IRS efforts. For example, a total of 43,636 
forms have been distributed at the IRS walk in offices in North Texas this year, 
compared with 36,551 last year, a 20% increase. There have been 33,364 requests 
for assistance in other IRS program areas such as tax law, collection, account ques- 
tions compared to 29,874 last year, a 12% increase. 

In an effort to discourage procrastination, the IRS is not promoting its annual 
April 15 Texas Stadium filing event. Instead, two filing events, called 
I RStravaganza, have been scheduled. One was held February 15 and another is 
planned for March 22. At these events, IRS trained volunteers provide free tax help 
in an event open to all taxpayers. Spanish-speaking assistance and interpreters for 
the deaf are provided. Local businesses help sponsor the event in cooperation with 
local media. 

Besides these special events, the District currently has 238 VITA (Volunteers in 
Taxpayer Assistance) sites to help taxpayers needing assistance with their tax re- 
turn preparation. All of the VITA sites are open, with several one-day sites having 
held special events including Dallas, Ft. Worth, Longview, Amarillo, Tyler, Abilene, 
Texarkana, Lubbock, Lufkin, Midland and Wichita Falls. 

Alternative Ways of Filing 

As we are all aware, the IRS is choking on paper returns and has embarked on 
an effort to promote electronic filing. In the North Texas District, we are seeing sub- 
stantial growth in the number of tax preparers who are participating in the Elec- 
tronic Filing (ELF) program and in the number of returns filed. 

The North Texas District has embraced a number of marketing efforts— when did 
you last hear of IRS involved in market analysis?— which include: 

• conducting demographic market analysis 

• identifying the top 20 zip codes receiving TeleFile packages for marketing strat- 
egy 

• identifying zip codes which meet demographics of the targeted population and 
with less than 50% ELF penetration 

• writing letters to financial institutions suggesting they offer ELF as a customer 
benefit 

• contacting federal credit unions to offer ELF to new or existing customers 

• coordinating with Public Affairs to develop news releases on alternatives ways 
of filing 

• conducting media appearances— TV, radio, newspaper interviews 

• providing information stuffers to various large companies for inclusion in em- 
ployee pay statement and/or customer billing statements. 

They also developed a marketing plan for ELF. And, in view of last year's smooth 
operation of ELF, the effort seems to be paying off with a 22% increase in tradi- 
tional ELF, a 30% increase in TeleFile: and a 283% increase in online filing as of 
2/21/96. 
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The 1997 filing season found the IRS facing the expectation of doing more with 
fewer resources. Additionally, burdened with negative public perception, declining 
employee morale, coupled with a number of late tax law changes, the Service has 
focused on what it needed to do and has met the challenge of the filing season. We 
have about a month to go and while the pressure is clearly on the IRS, tax practi- 
tioners and taxpayers alike, we have had no indication that the process will not con- 
clude successfully. 

At this time, we think it appropriate to express our appreciation to those Service 
employees and administrators who dared to accept the challenge amid the many ob- 
stacles they faced and have endeavored to succeed. They dared to arrange assistance 
for taxpayers in settings the taxpayer felt comfortable with. They dared to extend 
taxpayer assistance telephone lines beyond the normal working hours and have ar- 
ranged for taxpayer assistance walk-in offices to be open two Saturdays during 
March. They enlisted the community in taxpayer awareness, so even the Dallas 
Area Rapid Transit buses now flash ELF information for daily bus riders. They uti- 
lized other resources, enlisting Examination personnel to assist taxpayers with tax 
law questions. They talked with practitioners and taxpayers, anticipated the needs, 
shifted resources and addressed specific concerns. This year's focused effort must be- 
come the standard operating procedure for filing season. 

Looking TO THE Future 

There are three areas— public perception, employee morale, and greater commu- 
nication— to which this Subcommittee must pay attention if the IRS is to succeed 
in its mission. 


A. Public Perception 

Key to successful tax administration is taxpayer confidence. Taxpayers, as they 
attempt to meet their legal obligations to file complete and accurate returns, get 
very frustrated if they cannot acquire the necessary forms and publications. They 
are further angered if they cannot get answers to their questions when telephone 
lines to the IRS are backed up and wait time is unduly long. Many working tax- 
payers call the IRS on their break and lunch time and cannot afford a lengthy wait. 
Unavailability of tax forms and information, coupled with difficulty in getting an- 
swers to filing questions, breeds contempt of the tax system by the public and there- 
fore encourages noncompliance and inaccurate reporting. In order to address these 
problems, NAEA respectfully requests that you recommend to the Appropriations 
Committee the allocation of sufficient financial resources to I RS so that it can meet 
its obligations to this nation's taxpayers. 

B. Morale Issues 

In our testimony before this Subcommittee last year, we urged that Congress re- 
quest that GAO study this issue. We continue to be concerned due to the depend- 
ency of our voluntary compliance system on competent, motivated individuals who 
have the ability to insure that the laws are administered consistently and fairly. 

The perception of taxpayers about the fairness and impartiality of the tax admin- 
istration system is dependent upon confidence that their interests are adequately 
represented by the officers and agents of the Service. We believe the current state 
of employee morale is so low that it jeopardizes this perception of adequate rep- 
resentation of the public interest. 

Our Members around the country continually provide us with information about 
dispirited employees and how their attitudes have detrimental effects on taxpayers. 
Government agents who feel put upon and victimized by continual criticism and 
harping in the media and political arenas easily develop a callousness when dealing 
with taxpayer cases assigned to them. This is a human reaction and is very under- 
standable. Flowever, it is as serious a threat to our voluntary system as anything 
confronting it today. 

By the very nature of its function, the IRS is not a popular place to work and 
will always encounter problems in recruiting the best talent available. They are fur- 
ther hampered in their effort to bring in new talent when morale falls to the level 
where employees are discouraging prospective employees from applying. This leaves 
the Service with the unenviable task of revising job criteria to fill jobs with the peo- 
ple available rather than recruiting choice personnel. Often those selected have lim- 
ited promotion potential within the organization. We have recently testified before 
the National Commission on Restructuring the IRS on this subject and have urged 
the Commission to study the whole issue of employee morale and task the GAO 
with addressing what incentives could be pursued to bolster the IRS recruitment of 
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competent, well-educated, promotable Individuals for government service. One sug- 
gestion we've made Is that the IRS explore the possibility of paid Internships for 
tax accounting students to work within the Service for several years prior to com- 
mencing private practice. This would provide excellent on thejob training and devel- 
opment experience for future practitioners; Insure a steady supply of well-educated 
government employees; regularly give the IRS an infusion of new view points with 
the end product being increased taxpayer confidence and satisfaction. 

C. Congressional/IRS/Practitioner Cooperation in Tax Administration 

Finally, Enrolled Agents view themselves as an integral part of tax administra- 
tion. We would boldly suggest that there is another partner, the Congress. We re- 
spectfully request that with r^ard to matters involving implementation of proposed 
laws, that I RS and tax practitioners be consulted early and often to smooth the way. 

Earlier I made reference to the delay in Volume 2 of Package X. This may seem 
like a small issue but considering that Package X is the tax practitioner's Bible, it's 
timely availability is critical to the smooth functioning of tax season. Late Congres- 
sional action on tax legislation— anything much beyond J uly— plays havoc with the 
operation of the next filing season. Once Congress has approved a bill and the Presi- 
dent has signed it, a whole series of steps must be taken to implement the law. Reg- 
ulations may need to be written. Forms need to be developed, instructions drafted, 
publications created. These documents must be printed and distributed. All of this 
is labor intensive and r^uires that most elusive of all commodities— time. 

A few days ago, expired aviation excise taxes were reinstated. We just received 
an e-mail message from one of our Members whose clients have been caught cross- 
wise in the new law. Fle's hoping that petroleum distributors and suppliers will 
have the opportunity to recoup the lost revenue in taxes paid on product that re- 
mained in inventory when the prior law terminated at midnight, Dec 31, 1996. 

This Member's reaction is hardly unique. We receive this type of message regu- 
larly. It points to the need for greater communication among Congress, the IRS, and 
the practitioner community. With all due respect to Treasury's tax policy role, we 
think it absolutely imperative that I RS be at the table as you conduct your delibera- 
tions so that you can be made aware of implementation problems. I can think of 
no action you can take which would have a more beneficial impact on tax adminis- 
tration at virtually no cost and I hope you will give it serious consideration. 

On behalf of the National Association of Enrolled Agents, I thank you for this op- 
portunity to present this testimony. I will answer any questions you may have. 


Chairman J ohnson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mares. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL E. MARES, CHAIRMAN, TAX EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, TAX DIVISION, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

Mr. Mares. Thank you, Madam Chair, and Members of the Sub- 
committee. My name is Michaei Mares, and i am here today on be- 
haif of the American i nstitute of Certified Pubiic Accountants. 

i wouid i ike to first thank you for inviting the AiCPA to testify 
here today. We are the nationai professionai organization of cer- 
tified pubiic accountants, comprised of 331,000 members. 

Our members advise dients on Federai, State and internationai 
tax matters as weii as prepare returns for mi ii ions of Americans. 
Our dients range from individuais to nonprofit organizations, to 
smaii- and medium-sized businesses as weii as to the iargest busi- 
nesses in America, it is from this base of experience that i draw 
my comments. 

The mission statement of the i RS provides that 

The purpose of the Internal Revenue Service is to collect the proper amount of 
tax revenue at the least cost; serve the public by continually improving the quality 
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of our products and services; and perform in a manner warranting the highest de- 
gree of pubiic confidence in our integrity, efficiency and fairness. 

To achieve this mission, the Internal Revenue Service has devel- 
oped three strategic initiatives: Increase compliance, improve cus- 
tomer service, and increase productivity— all of which you heard 
testimony about today. 

Although the AlCPA does not always agree with the Internal 
Revenue Service in its attempts to achieve these objectives, we do 
agree that these objectives are very important, both to the Service's 
mission, and to its objectives. 

The efficient and effective administration of the tax laws are crit- 
ical to the success of this Nation. We have long been concerned 
that insufficient IRS budget allocations might weaken the Service, 
and thereby erode public confidence in the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, which is an essential component of our self-assessment system. 

Because of this concern, in 1986 we participated in funding a 
study of the I nternal Revenue Service financing process. C. Eugene 
Steuerle, in a book entitled 'Who Should Pay for Collecting Taxes," 
set forth the results of that study. 

In the introduction to that book, Mr. Steuerle stated, "the agen- 
cy's ability to perform its mission ultimately depends upon the suf- 
ficiency of its funding." We could not agree more. 

It is widely acknowledged, and you heard some testimony this 
morning, that the IRS has serious problems that need to be re- 
solved. It is also acknowledged, although not perhaps as widely and 
certainly not as frequently, that the Internal Revenue Service is in 
many respects doing a good job. 

The National Commission on Restructuring the IRS, this Sub- 
committee and many other groups are presently studying the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Internal Revenue Service with a 
view toward recommending reforms. 

While this studying continues, and reform proposals are being 
developed, however, it is crucial to the well-being of our country 
that the IRS be adequately funded so that it can fulfill its mission. 

We hope that these hearings result in constructive action for con- 
tinued improvement of the Internal Revenue Service. Where there 
are problems, we expect Congress will work to help the IRS solve 
them, rather than attempt to chastise them by withholding needed 
funding. 

Any such action would likely be detrimental to us all, not just 
to the I nternal Revenue Service. With insufficient funding, the I RS 
would not be able to adequately perform its job, and taxpayers 
would become increasingly frustrated in their dealings with the 
agency. 

We believe also that lack of congressional support for the IRS 
could adversely affect individuals' attitudes toward participation in 
our voluntary compliance tax system. 

Finally, the inability of the IRS to adequately perform its job 
would undoubtedly mean less revenue for our Nation. 

We are not commenting on the merits of specific dollar amounts 
or allocations in the budget proposal. Such comments would be be- 
yond the analysis we performed to create these comments. 

What we do urge is a businesslike approach be taken to the In- 
ternal Revenue Service budget. The IRS performs an essential, al- 
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beit unpopular role, by collecting the revenue needed to operate our 
government. To continue and improve that activity, it needs to be 
provided with adequate funds. 

This is not to say that nothing should be done to improve the 
I RS. I ndeed, to the extent problems exist, reforms should be imple- 
mented and monitored so that those reforms can continue to be ef- 
fective. 

However, budget cuts should not be used to penalize the IRS. In 
my written comments, I provided a list of proposals that we believe 
will help not only decrease customer dissatisfaction with the IRS, 
but also increase the effectiveness of the tax system. 

I would urge the Subcommittee to take appropriate notice of 
those comments. 

We recognize that Congress faces a challenge in reducing a 
multibillion dollar budget deficit, and an enormous task in trying 
to balance the budget. 

Conceptually, asking all Federal agencies to bear a fair share of 
the cuts makes sense. However, the IRS is in the unique position 
among agencies in that changes to the I RS budget have a converse 
revenue effect. 

While the exact amount of that correlation is debatable, Mr. 
Steuerle's study concludes that additions to IRS resources would 
lead to an increase in enforcement revenues several times larger 
than costs. 

We urge you not to lose sight of the big picture during these de- 
liberations. 

Once again, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to tes- 
tify here today, and I 'll be happy to answer any questions you may 
have. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

statement of Michael E. Mares, Chairman, Tax Executive Committee, Tax 
Division, American Institute of Certified Public Accountants 

I . I NTRODUCTION 

Madam Chairperson and members of the Subcommittee: Thank you for inviting 
the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants ("AlCPA") to testify before 
you today. The AlCPA is the national, professional organization of certified public 
accountants comprised of 331,000 members. Our members advise clients on Federal, 
state, and international tax matters and prepare income and other tax returns for 
millions of Americans. They provide services to individuals, not-for-profit organiza- 
tions, small and medium-size businesses, as well as America's largest businesses. 
It is from this base of experience that we offer our comments. 

II . Need for Adequate Funding 

The Mission Statement of the IRS provides: 'The purpose of the Internal Revenue 
Service is to collect the proper amount of tax revenue at the least cost; serve the 
public by continually improving the quality of our products and services; and per- 
form in a manner warranting the highest degree of public confidence in our integ- 
rity, efficiency, and fairness." To achieve its mission, the IRS has developed three 
strategic initiatives: increase compliance: improve customer service: and, increase 
productivity. 

Although the AlCPA does not always agree with the actions of the IRS in at- 
tempting to achieve these objectives, we do agree with the importance of the Serv- 
ice's mission and objectives. The efficient and effective administration of the tax 
laws and collection of tax are of benefit to taxpayers and the nation. The AlCPA 
has long been concerned that insufficient IRS budget allocations might weaken the 
Service and erode the public confidence in the IRS that is essential to our self- 
assessment system of taxation. Because of this concern, in 1986 the AlCPA partici- 
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pated in funding a study of the I RS financing process. C. Eugene Steuerie, in a book 
entitied Who Shouid Pay For Coiiecting Taxes, set forth the resuits of that study. 
In the Introduction of that book, Mr. Steuerie stated: 'The Agency's abiiity to per- 
form its mission uitimately depends upon the sufficiency of its funding." We couid 
not agree more. 

It is widely acknowledged that the IRS has serious problems that need to be re- 
solved. It also is acknowledged, although perhaps not as widely and certainly not 
as fr^uently, that the IRS is in many respects doing a good job. The National Com- 
mission on Restructuring the Internal Revenue Service, your Subcommittee, as well 
as other groups, are studying the strengths and weaknesses of the IRS with a view 
toward recommending reforms. While this studying continues and reform proposals 
are being developed, however, it is crucial to the well-being of the country that the 
I RS be adequately funded so it can fulfill its mission. 

We hope this hearing results in constructive action for the continued improvement 
of the IRS. Where there are problems, we expect Congress to work to help the IRS 
solve them, rather than attempt to chastise the IRS by withholding needed funding. 
Any such action would likely be detrimental to us all, not just to the IRS. With in- 
sufficient funding, the IRS would not be able to adequately perform its job and tax- 
payers would encounter additional problems and frustrations in their dealings with 
the IRS. We believe the lack of Congressional support for the IRS could adversely 
affect individuals' attitudes towards participation in our voluntary compliance tax 
system. Finally, the inability of the IRS to adequately perform its job would un- 
doubtedly mean less revenues for our nation. 

The AlCPA is not commenting on the merits of specific dollar amounts or alloca- 
tions in the budget proposal. Such issues require analysis beyond the scope of our 
review. What we do urge is that a businesslike approach betaken to the IRS budg- 
et. The IRS performs an essential, although unpopular, role by collecting revenue 
needed to operate our government. To continue and to improve that activity, the IRS 
needs to be provided with adequate funds. This is not to say that nothing else 
should be done. I ndeed, to the extent problems exist within the I RS, reforms should 
be implemented and monitored. Flowever, budget cuts should not be used to penal- 
ize the IRS. 

Congress faces a tough challenge in reducing a multi-billion dollar budget deficit 
and an enormous task in trying to balance the budget. Conceptually, asking all Fed- 
eral agencies to bear a fair share of the cuts makes sense. Flowever, the IRS is in 
a unique position among agencies in that changes to the IRS budget have a converse 
revenue effect. While the exact amount of the correlation is debatable, Mr. 
Steuerle's study concludes that "additions to IRS resources would lead to an in- 
crease in enforcement revenues several times larger than costs." We urge you not 
to lose sight of the big picture during these deliberations. 

III. Consequences of Inadequate Funding 


Training 

We are currently seeing effects of the IRS budget cuts over the last few years. 
A few months ago, the AlCPA asked members of the Tax Division to provide com- 
ments and suggestions which would be submitted to the National Commission on 
Restructuring the IRS. A high percentage of those responding commented that, to 
a large extent, the problems they encounter with the IRS are the result of a lack 
of training for the I RS agents. I nappropriate issues are being raised in examinations 
and, as a result, taxpayers and their representatives have to expend time and re- 
sources to educate the I RS agents on the applicable law. This can lead to frustration 
and a loss of respect for the IRS and the tax system on the part of taxpayers and 
their representatives. It also can lead to frustration and low morale on the part of 
IRS agents. Considering the complexity and ever-changing nature of the tax laws, 
extensive and frequent training of agents is essential. Without it, the IRS cannot 
effectively perform its mission. 

Customer Service 

In May 1989, the AlCPA conducted a nationwide survey of its members who are 
sole practitioners and/or members of the Institute's Tax Division, in an effort to as- 
certain their views and attitudes toward the IRS. To be able to measure changes 
in these views over time, an updated version of the 1989 survey was sent in mid- 
J uly 1995, to 3,000 of those members, randomly selected from a stratified list. 

Members surveyed were presented with a variety of statements about the I RS and 
asked to indicate whether they agreed or disagreed with each. On balance, the 1995 
survey responses tended to paint a negative picture of the IRS. For example, nearly 
9 out of every 10 respondents agreed that "there are often delays in responses from 
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the IRS" and three-fourths agreed "it is difficuit to communicate with the IRS." In 
addition, 7 out of every 10 respondents disagreed that "IRS communications are 
adequate," or that "the IRS provides good customer service," whiie about two-thirds 
disagreed that "IRS employees are adequately trained," or that "the ability of the 
I RS to resolve problems is adequate." 

It should be noted that the 1995 survey results indicated some improvement in 
these areas since the 1989 survey. It also should be noted that not all results were 
negative. For example, two-thirds of members responding to the survey agreed with 
the statements that "IRS employees are consistently courteous" and that "the IRS 
keeps clients' tax return information confidential," while 54 percent agreed that 
"IRS employees are reasonabl^fair." Further, 49 percent agreed that "the IRS main- 
tains the highest standards of integrity." 

Despite these positive responses, the overall ratings for the I RS's customer service 
in 1995 were not good. IRS management has tried hard to prevent budget cuts from 
affecting customer service. Nevertheless, since 1995, we have heard reports from 
members that there has been a noticeable reduction in the services available and 
in the timeliness of responses from the IRS, allegedly due to budget cuts. Thus, it 
appears the budget cuts have already hurt the IRS's customer service activities— 
activities which already were poorly rated. Customer service is a very important 
function of the IRS. Ad^uate funding needs to be provided to enable the IRS to 
properly fulfill that function. 

Taxpayer Rights Issues 

Three weeks ago, the AlCPA testified at a hearing of the National Commission 
on Restructuring the IRS on taxpayers rights issues. (A copy of the AlCPA's written 
testimony from that hearing is being submitted to this Subcommittee with this testi- 
mony.) Included in that testimony was a discussion of taxpayer rights issues the 
AlCPA felt should be addressed. It appears that three of those taxpayer rights 
issues are, at least in part, the result of inadequate funding of the IRS. Those three 
are: the need for a "realistic possibility of success" standard for the IRS to raise an 
issue on audit; the need for comprehensive interest netting: and, the desirability of 
presenting taxpayers with detailed interest computations in connection with adjust- 
ments in tax liabilities. Thus, IRS budget shortfalls may be linked to the denial of 
rights of taxpayers. 

1. Need for a Realistic Possibility of Success Standard for the IRS to Raise an 
Issue in an Exam. 

As mentioned above, currently, presumably due to a lack of adequate training, 
IRS agents often raise inappropriate issues in examinations. Treasury Department 
Circular No. 230, IRC section 6694, and professional ethics guidance of the AlCPA 
and the American Bar Association ("ABA") provide that tax advisers may not rec- 
ommend a position in a return that lacks a realistic possibility of being sustained 
on its merits. A position is considered to have a realistic possibility of being sus- 
tained on its merits if a reasonable and well-informed analysis by a person knowl- 
edgeable in the tax law would lead such a person to conclude that the position has 
approximately a one in three, or greater, likelihood of being sustained on its merits. 

Although the AlCPA and the ABA prefer not to assign mathematical probabilities 
to the realistic possibility standard, nevertheless, both professions subscribe to the 
standard. Unfortunately, the I RS has not chosen to instruct revenue agents to apply 
the same "realistic possibility" standard before raising issues in examinations and, 
in many instances, has not provided adequate training so that the agents would 
know whether they have a "realistic possibility of success." 

For example, in a recent IRS examination, a revenue agent asserted in his Reve- 
nue Agent's Report ("RAR") that a taxpayer corporation must switch from the cash 
method of accounting to the accrual method of accounting based on an IRS Industry 
Specialization Paper for Flealth Care. Although the taxpayer was a personal service 
corporation (with no inventories), entitled by statute (IRC sec. 448) to be on the cash 
method of accounting, the revenue agent insisted the taxpayer had to change to the 
accrual method of accounting. The taxpayer protested to the Appeals Office, which 
dropped the issue. The taxpayer incurred the expense of protesting the revenue 
agent's adjustment to the Appeal's Office even though there was no realistic possi- 
bility of the IRS prevailing on the accounting method issue. 

As a matter of fairness and consistency to taxpayers, we recommend that the I RS 
require revenue agents to have concluded that there is at least a realistic possibility 
of success before proposing an adjustment against a taxpayer. We also recommend 
that the IRS budget include sufficient funding for training of IRS agents so they 
will be able to make knowledgeable determinations regarding the issues. 

2. Need for Comprdnensive interest Netting 
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Currently, there is a differential between the interest rate a taxpayer pays on a 
deficiency and the interest rate the government pays to a taxpayer on an overpay- 
ment: the differential rate can vary from 1 percent to 4.5 percent. Situations often 
arise when a taxpayer is indebted to the government at the same time that the gov- 
ernment is indebted to the taxpayer. Absent netting, a taxpayer who owes the gov- 
ernment the same amount that the government owes the taxpayer would incur an 
interest obligation in favor of the government. 

The Service's current policy with respect to interest netting is fundamentally un- 
fair, both because of the manner in which the Service makes interest netting cal- 
culations and also because of the Service's inconsistent application of netting prin- 
ciples, resulting in similarly situated taxpayers receiving disparate treatment. 

I nterest provisions in the Code are intended to compensate the government or the 
taxpayer for the use of the money. (Rev. Proc. 60-17, 1960-2 C.B. 942) Interest ap- 
plies only if there is an amount that is both due and unpaid. (See, e.g., IRC 
§6601(a): and Avon Products, Inc. v. United States, 78-2 U.S.T.C. (CCH) ‘|[9821 (2d 
Cir. 1978).) To the extent there is a "mutuality of indebtedness" between the tax- 
payer and the government (i.e, to the extent the government and the taxpayer owe 
each other the same amount of money over the same period of time), there is no 
unpaid balance and, therefore, no amount on which interest should accrue. 

The Service's current policy (See Treas. Reg. §301.6402-1.) of only netting out- 
standing overpayments against outstanding liabilities for both computational and 
collection purposes is unfair to taxpayers that promptly pay contested amounts of 
tax and, therefore, have no "outstanding" liabilities. This is illustrated by the recent 
case of Northern States Power, in which the company's prompt payment of allied 
deficiencies cost it $460,000 more in interest than it would have had to pay if it 
had delayed in making the payment. (See Northern States Power Co. v. United 
States, 73 F3d 764 (8th Cir. 1996), cert denied 117 S.Ct. 168.) 

Finally, and of significant import, despite the Service's stated policies toward in- 
terest netting (i.e., that netting can legally occur when both deficiencies and over- 
payments are outstanding and unpaid, see, eg.. Notice 96-18), netting continues to 
be performed on an ad hoc basis. A revenue agent's decision to deny a taxpayer net- 
ting is supported and justified by language in the Eighth Circuit's opinion in North- 
ern States Power, which states that such netting is discretionary. Flowever, the 
Service's discretionary application of the law without any formal or enforced guide- 
lines, policies or procedures is inherently unfair to taxpayers. The virtual absence 
of any clear legal standards for interest netting also is unacceptable from a systemic 
standpoint, because it affords the IRS unfettered power to convert a taxpayer from 
a creditor to a debtor, with the size of a potential interest debt quickly becoming 
astronomical. 

Further, viewing comprehensive netting as entirely within the discretion of the 
Service interjects serious fairness concerns into the settlement process. The Service 
has used the netting issue as a bargaining chip in negotiations to extract conces- 
sions from taxpayers on issues under examination. This inappropriately distances 
negotiations from the merits of the underlying issues. It also has the inappropriate 
effect of using netting (or the absence of netting) as a tool to raise revenue, rather 
than as a means to compensate for the use of money. 

The Service counters taxpayer comments regarding unfairness with claims that 
netting in all situations is not administratively feasible. While comprehensive inter- 
est netting raises concerns of administrative feasibility, more progress must be 
made in balancing these concerns against concerns of taxpayer fairness. Congress 
must be aware that IRS budget cuts may result in cuts in taxpayer rights, as has 
been the case in the interest netting area. 

We recommend that adequate funding be provided to enable the Service to pro- 
vide comprehensive interest netting in all situations. In the meantime, we rec- 
ommend that guidance be issued to implement comprehensive netting in all situa- 
tions in which the IRS currently has the administrative capability to do so. In all 
other situations, as an interim measure, guidance should be issued providing that 
the Service will net comprehensively at the request of the taxpayer, provided the 
taxpayer furnishes the Service with relevant information and interest computations. 
By "comprehensive netting" we mean netting for all interest accruing after Decem- 
ber 31, 1986 for all types of taxes and all years (open or closed) to the extent nec- 
essary to compute interest accurately for a refund or an assessment in an open year. 
This interim recommendation is similar to the elective approach recently rec- 
ommended by this Subcommittee, as well as the approach of a draft revenue proce- 
dure submitted by the Compliance Subgroup of the Commissioner's Advisory Group 
at itsj anuary 1995 meeting. 

3. Desirability of Detailed Interest Computations 
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We believe the IRS should provide interest computations, as a matter of course, 
to taxpayers when adjustments involving interest are made. Although it is not clear 
why this is not done currently, it appears at least part of the reason may be lack 
of adequate funding. 

Currently, a taxpayer only receives a notice showing the amount of tax and the 
interest due on such amount. IRC section 7522, which is applicable for notices 
mailed on or after J anuary 1, 1990, requires that such notices describe the "basis 
for, and identify the amounts (if any) of, the tax due, interest, additional amounts, 
additions to the tax, and assessable penalties included in such notice." At the 
present time, the starting date for the interest, the principal amount upon which 
such interest is based, and the rate charged on such amount are not provided to 
taxpayers as part of the notice procedure. 

We believe the "basis for" description in the notice should apply to interest com- 
putations and should include interest rates and the dates for which the interest ap- 
plied, the dates and amount of payments and credits, and the interest compounding 
method. With this information, taxpayers and practitioners will be able to verify the 
accuracy of interest computations and expeditiously resolve any discrepancies. We 
recognize that detailed interest computations could result in a burden to the IRS. 
Therefore, an exception could be made for de minimis interest amounts such as less 
than $50 or $100. 


IV. Potential Cost Savers 

Also included in the AlCPA's written testimony to the National Commission on 
Restructuring the IRS were proposals that, if implemented, would likely reduce 
some of the IRS's costs. These proposals deal with: penalty abatements: disclosure 
changes utilizing a PIN; and notification of intention to offset. We recommend that 
consideration be given to these proposals as a means not only to improve IRS's cus- 
tomer service but also to achieve a more efficient tax administration system. 

Penalty Abatements 

The IRS assesses numerous penalties in response to which taxpayers spend a 
great deal of time documenting reasonable cause for having the penalties abated. 
The process is both time consuming and expensive. However, based on both reason- 
able cause and IRS errors, the IRS abates as much as 50 percent of some types of 
penalties it proposes. Unfortunately, taxpayers without representation are often un- 
aware of the opportunities for abatement. It may be possible to achieve a more cost- 
effective outcome by establishing criteria for reducing assessments that are likely 
to be abated. 

To reduce the burden on both the IRS and taxpayers, the I RS could establish safe 
harbor provisions for a variety of penalties which would automatically be deemed 
to be reasonable cause for abatement. This could be confined to late filing, late de- 
posit and certain information return related penalties. The object would be to con- 
centrate on those penalties that are regularly assessed and abated. Safe harbor pro- 
visions could take the form of: 

• No penalty assessments for an initial occurrence: however, the taxpayer would 
receive a notice that a reoccurrence will result in a penalty: 

• Automatic non-assertion based on a record of a certain number of periods of 
compliance: or 

• Voluntary attendance at some type of educational seminar on the issue in ques- 
tion, as the basis for non-assertion or abatement. 

Use of this approach would encourage and create a vested interest in compliance, 
since a good history of compliance could automatically result in relief. Additionally, 
the likelihood of future abatements would diminish if the taxpayer has a history of 
non-compliance. Furthermore, a system of automatic abatements would reduce the 
time spent and costs incurred by the IRS and taxpayers on proposing assessments, 
initiating and handling correspondence, and subsequently abating a high percentage 
of penalties. The ability to abate a penalty for a reasonable cause other than those 
used for automatic abatements would exist: however, reasonable cause abatements 
requiring independent evaluation may be reduced. 

Disclosure Changes (PIN/ PDA) 

IRS statistics indicate approximately 50 percent of all returns are prepared by 
commercial preparers. We believe, especially because of the complex nature of the 
tax law, that taxpayers have a right to expect that the hiring of a preparer will 
avoid personal inconvenience and unnecessary loss of their own productive time in 
having their return accepted in the processing phases by the IRS. Our experience 
and IRS records show that the processing of notices during the return perfection 
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and processing phase is a significant workioad factor and must, therefore, resuit in 
significant costs to the I RS. Many practitioners and taxpayers, unaware of the strict 
enforcement of the disciosure ruies, attempt to resoive these notices by having a 
preparer "do what the preparer is being paid to do"— prepare the return, soive any 
processing probiems, and appropriately interact with the Service. 

We believe changes in the disclosure rules would reduce IRS correspondence and 
costs in dealing with ineffective contacts by preparers without a power of attorney, 
reduce taxpayer burden, and support the taxpayer's rights to be represented. Ac- 
cordingly, we recommend that third parties be allowed to discuss a notice and its 
related account with the IRS by use of a Personal Identification Number ("PIN") on 
the notices sent to taxpayers. 

The use of a PIN was under active discussion between the AlCPA Tax Practice 
and Procedures Committee and the IRS in the past, but we were unable to reach 
agreement with the Service regarding implementation of such a procedure. 

The ability of a practitioner, parent, child or neighbor to assist a taxpayer who 
does not understand, see well, hear well, etc, in handling his or her business affairs 
with the IRS immediately (i.e., a telephone reply or discussion), would reduce bur- 
den (both time and cost) and frustration, in addition to the cost of tax administra- 
tion for the IRS, taxpayers, and preparers. A system of interacting via telephone 
with the IRS is the future of "one-stop" service and efficiency in a modern-day tax 
system. Holding two-way conversations with the IRS to discuss notices, payments, 
penalties, errors, missing information, etc. must be distinguished from representing 
taxpayers before the Service and entering into binding agreements on their behalf, 
for which there is a need for a formal power of attorney. 

Notification of Intention to Offset 

Current IRS procedures require that before any overpayment is refunded or cred- 
ited to estimated tax, as requested by the taxpayer, there must be a review of a 
taxpayer's accounts for any balances due. If a balance due is showing for the tax- 
payer on another account or module, the overpayment will be offset and the remain- 
ing balance, if any, refunded or credited. The taxpayer is not given an opportunity 
to verify the correctness of the IRS data before this action is taken. 

We believe the IRS should provide taxpayers with notification of its intention to 
offset an overpayment from one account to a balance due on another account or 
module. We recognize the I RS's authority to credit amounts due the taxpayer to any 
other liability of the taxpayer, in accordance with IRC section 6402. However, the 
taxpayer should be notified of such credit application before the action is taken. In 
many instances, the balance due is erroneous or subsequently abated. Also, the 
credit application may have serious ramifications for the taxpayer, particularly an 
individual or a smaller business that cannot afford to engage a representative to 
deal with the IRS on such issues. 

For example, a taxpayer may elect to apply an overpayment of income tax from 
one year to the next as an estimated tax payment. This overpayment is sufficient 
to cover the taxpayer's first quarter estimate for the subsequent year. The taxpayer, 
a sole proprietor, may have been assessed an employment tax penalty on a given 
quarter. The penalty is due to the fact that a proper liability breakdown was not 
included with the Form 941. Once this information is supplied by the taxpayer, the 
penalty will be abated. 

Under the IRS's current system, the taxpayer's overpayment of income tax will 
be applied to the outstanding assessment for the employment tax penalty. The re- 
maining amount applied to the first quarter estimated tax payment for the subse- 
quent year may then be insufficient to cover the required quarterly payment and 
cause the taxpayer to be subject to an estimated tax penalty on the subsequent 
year. If the employment tax penalty is subsequently abated, the amount credited 
to the account will then be refunded to the taxpayer from the employment tax ac- 
count; the estimated tax penalty will not be abated automatically. 

We recommend that taxpayers be notified prior to the application of overpayments 
to balances due on other accounts or modules. There may be other actions in 
progress to rectify such accounts or significant mitigating factors under consider- 
ation by another area within the IRS. The application of such overpayments, with- 
out providing the taxpayer an opportunity to address the situation, is a denial of 
"due process" and may create unnecessary complications and frustrations and costs 
for both the I RS and taxpayers. 

Rounding 

We believe requiring the rounding of numbers on most tax returns would decrease 
the number of errors and, therefore, the costs involved in tax return preparation 
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and processing. Rounding couid greatiy enhance efficiency in processing tax returns 
and wouid not affect the rights of individuai taxpayers. 

V. Conclusion 

TheAlCPA appreciates the opportunity to testify at today's hearing and is wiiiing 
to provide the Subcommittee with additionai assistance and comments as requested. 
Thank you for your attention. 


Chairman Johnson. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Both of you were very interesting and very heipfui. it was very 
heipfui, Ms. Whitiock, to hear you go through the probiems that oc- 
curred. 

They are, iuckiiy, reiativeiy narrow compared to the probiems 
we've identified in the past, i wouid say that this Subcommittee 
has had a very good working reiationship with the iRS in the iast 
coupie of years. 

We have tried to iisten to them at the same time we have aiso 
tried to prod them forward, through the Taxpayer Biii of Rights. 
And it was interesting that when we had troubie moving it in a 
timeiy fashion, they were abie to impiement part of it administra- 
tiveiy, but not the major recommendations. 

So good government reaiiy is a team effort between administra- 
tors and iegisiators. And i beiieve that the hearings we're having 
this year as a resuit of the Taxpayer Biii of Rights, and the actions 
of the agency in terms of focus, do refiect that cioser working reia- 
tionship and the iegitimacy of soiid input through representatives 
into administrative priorities. 

i did want to ask you, Ms. Whitiock, whether you feit that the 
i RS' administrative actions in regard to the independent contractor 
issue were sufficient to soive the probiems in that area, or whether 
we stiii need to iegisiate to darify a number of the issues raised 
in the iast session? 

Ms. Whitlock, i beiieve what was done in the iast session, as 
far as being abie to resoive the issues, eariy intervention, and an 
examination where independent contractor issues were invoived, 
brought us a iong way. 

The Commissioner's Advisory Group is aiso addressing independ- 
ent contractors, as it iooks at the whoie iife of a smaii business, i n- 
deed, the startup of a business, as the business increases, if there 
is a need for empioyment, educating that taxpayer on his respon- 
sibiiities as an employer, and, inde^, should that taxpayer really 
have the availability to use contract labor in the true sense of the 
word. 

And I believe the legislation enhanced the need that the I RS had 
in order to educate the taxpayer. And in fact we're developing a 
whole line of taxpayer information that will keep that taxpayer in 
compliance. 

chairman J ohnson. I certainly do believe that the IRS' actions 
have been helpful. But it doesn't seem to me that we are— and I 
also recognize you can't have an absolute bright line in this area. 

But given the pace of change in the way we do business, and the 
relationships between business entities and various functions that 
they used to hold within them, and, frankly, the need for expertise 
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of a level that most businesses can't afford, and really need to con- 
tract, I seethe number of independent contractors as growing. 

I think this could be a very healthy thing in a society that has 
always gained its strength from entrepreneurial enterprise. But I 
am conscious of the dangers of arbitrarily pushing people off pay- 
roll to eliminate the requirement to fund benefits, and yet hire 
them back in exactly the same positions. 

So there are problems that we need to be conscious of. But it 
seems to me that we have not moved far enough in dealing with 
this problem, and that we still need to legislate this year. 

I appreciate if you would give that some thought, and perhaps 
give us your recommendations on that. 

Ms. Whitlock. I would certainly do that, and I appreciate the 
opportunity. 

Mr. Mares. We are in the process of developing some l^islative 
proposals to bring before Congress that address that specific issue. 

Chairman J ohnson. We do expect to come back to it, because 
that's an example of complexity or lack of clarity that also is very 
costly to the taxpayers and to the agency. 

I do appreciate, Mr. Mares, in your written testimony, your sug- 
gestions for how we could save money, what could be more effi- 
cient, and some of the changes that need to be made, and we will 
certainly take those under advisement. 

Mr. Mares. Thank you. 

Chairman] ohnson. Mr. Coyne. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. You have com- 
mented already on adequately funding the I RS in order for it to be 
able to successfully conclude its mission. I wonder if funding for the 
administration's five-point plan should be included relative to mak- 
ing sure that that five-point plan is implemented. 

Would you advocate that adequate funding be included for imple- 
menting the five-point plan that was outlin^ yesterday by Deputy 
Secretary Summers? 

Mr. Mares. Mr. Coyne, I have not really had an opportunity to 
review it. I flew in this morning. So I really have not had an oppor- 
tunity to go through it. It is certainly something that I will get 
back to you on, once I 've had an opportunity to go through the ad- 
ministration's plan. 

Mr. Coyne. Would you care to comment, Ms. Whitlock? 

Ms. Whitlock. I would simply say— in fact, I sat in on the Dep- 
uty Secretary's meeting earlier this morning— that that five-point 
plan can only be successful if it's adequately funded, and monitored 
to reach its goal. 

Mr. Coyne. OK. I wonder if either one of you, or both of you, 
would want to comment on the IRS' efforts to reduce tax refund 
fraud. Has it been successful, or have you had an experience with 
it to the point where you could comment? 

Ms. Whitlock. From the standpoint of a practitioner, we are put 
in a very unusual position. We are there to serve the taxpayer, but 
we are also taxpayers ourselves. 

And oftentimes when there is an apparent fraud being presented 
before us, as a preparer, the Internal Revenue Service has given 
us a fraud hotline to call. Not putting ourselves in a difficult posi- 
tion, but just informing the Service that there is a potential for 
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fraud in what we might be seeing developed in the taxpayer com- 
munity. 

From that standpoint, from the practitioner point of view, I do 
feel like the Service has tried to protect us and stay in tune to 
what the practitioner community is seeing. 

Mr. Coyne. OK. 

Mr. Mares. And I think where appropriate the Internal Revenue 
Service has adopted programs such as they did with the earned in- 
come tax credit problems that arose. I know in my dealings with 
the service center personnel, in Memphis and in Philadelphia, that 
there is an ongoing concern about identifying programs or tax- 
payers who may be committing fraud, and addressing those needs 
as they arise. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you very much. 

Chairman J ohnson. Are you going to in your recommendations 
that you referred to, Mr. Mares, are you going to have any com- 
ment on how to simplify the EITC, or how to change it so that it 
would be easier to administer and possibly easier for recipients for 
apply for? 

Mr. Mares. Yes, we are. As a matter of fact, we will be present- 
ing a substantial number of simplification proposals to the Na- 
tional Commission on Restructuring the Internal Revenue Service 
very shortly. 

And we would be delighted to make a copy of those available to 
this Subcommittee as well. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you. We would appreciate that. 
Thank you very much. Thank you for your testimony today. And 
the hearing is concluded. 

[Whereupon, at 1:52 p.m. the hearing was concluded.] 
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